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ADAM GILLON 


THE ABSURD AND “LES VALEURS IDEALES” IN CONRAD, 
KAFKA AND CAMUS 


Despite different national origin, social milieu and temperament, 
Conrad, Kafka and Camus share a common experience of life, a com-| 
mon concern with the moral man, and a rare dedication to their duty as 
artists. They also share a common background of misery and aliena- 
tion in their early years, which instilled in them a lasting habit of 
introspection and are partly responsible for their themes of man’s apart- 
ness and the absurdity of his condition. 

In an essay “Hope and the Absurd in the Work of Franz Kafka,” 
Camus considers The Trial to be an important novel of the absurd, and 
his own The Fall seems to be a sort of a counterpart of Kafka’s book, 
in which the accused is identified with the accuser as juge-pénitent. 

The word “absurd” in English does not merely indicate being “out 
of harmony with reason or propriety; incongruous, unreasonable, il- 
logical” (The New English Dictionary); it also conveys the meaning of 
“very funny” or “grotesquely funny” or “ridiculous.” In French, ‘how- 
ever, the meaning of absurde (as defined in the Petit Larousse) is con- 
traire a la raison, a sens commun. 

Camus’ view of absurdity is in keeping with the French meaning 
of the word. Absurdity to him is very much what it meant to Conrad 
—the frightful gulf that separates man from his surroundings, man 
from man, and the disparity between the human ideal and reality. It is 
also, in the larger sense, any kind of injustice and crime, any form of 
man’s inhumanity. 

Kafka’s portrayal of absurdity is similar in that it also recognizes 
man’s estrangement but his depiction of its manifestations includes the 
meaning of ridiculous. As Jean Collignon points out,’ Kafka’s charact- 
ers are not unlike Charlie Chaplin who may laugh at the policemen 
while they are hitting him. In Kafka’s world, the judges, the officials, 
all wielders of absolute or limited power strike us as being ludicrous, 
even though they always win in the end. Mr. Collignon deserves to 
be quoted on this: 


1 Jean Collignon, “Kafka’s Humor,” Yale French Studies, No. 16, Winter 1955-56. 
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The terrifying idea of the invisible Power gradually yields to the humor- 
ous notion that the distance between the midget and the giant cannot be 
measured. Between the accused and his judge there is room, so to speak, 
for a smile or two, a precarious safety zone is found in which man, instead 
of being a haunted and besieged animal, can become what he should be 
and wishes to be, namely a laughing animal. 


They are all in an absurd situation—they laugh but neither at themselves, 
nor at the Supreme Power . . . if the absurdity affects us deeply we either 
sink into despair or revolt. Now Kafka’s heroes, without growing de- 
spondent or rebellious, seem to wallow in absurdity with a surprising 
amount of delight.” 


Conrad too was aware of the absurdity and the inscrutability of nature 
and man, professing his belief that “there is no knowledge, and no hope; 
there is only the consciousness of ourselves, which drives us about a 
world . . . that is always but a vain and floating appearance.”* And in 
Heart of Darkness he writes: 


Droll thing life is—that mysterious arrangement of merciless logic 
for a futile purpose. The most you can hope from it is some knowledge 
of yourself—that comes too late—a crop of inextinguishable regrets.‘ 


The heroes of Kafka certainly give us the impression of this merci- 
less logic for a futile purpose. The persistent attempts by K. (in The 
Castle) to attain the recognition of the supreme power are frustrated 
by his endless conflict with the castle’s officials, the barmaids and the 
messengers. The efforts of Joseph K. (in The Trial) to discover the 
nature of the crime, for which he is arrested and eventually executed, 
are likewise doomed to failure. In both cases the hero’s progress is 
symbolic of man’s condition, man’s ineradicable sense of guilt and his 
ability to retain a faint glimmer of hope. 

In his essay “Hope and the Absurd in the Work of Franz Kafka,” 
Camus wrote: 


Nothing is lacking, neither the unexpressed revolt (but # is what is 
writing), nor lucid and mute despair (but # is what is creating), nor that 
amazing freedom of manner which the characters of the novel exemplify 
until the ultimate death. 


Where Kafka’s heroes exercise an uncanny patience, those of Conrad 
and Camus rebel against the judgments imposed upon them by fate. 
Clamence in The Fall says: 


2 Ibid. 
3G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters, New York, 1927, Vol. I, p. 226. 
4 Joseph Conrad, Youth and Two Other Stories, “Heart of Darkness’, Complete 
Works, Doubleday, Page and Co., New York, 1924, Vol. XVI, p. 150. 
5 Albert Camus, The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Essays, New York, 1960, p. 96. 
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It would take patience to wait for the last Judgment. But that’s it, we're 
in a hurry. So much in a hurry, indeed, that I was obliged to make myself 
a judge-penitent.® 

In one sense Joseph K., the hero of The Trial is also a judge-penitent, 
for he is aware of his guilt but questions the fairness of any univer- 
sal or divine justice. 

This conception of judge-penitent, which can be found in Dostoy-v- 
sky’s Diary of a Writer, is also present in Conrad’s novels. Lord Jim, 
tcr example, is engaged in this ambiguous quest for the reasons of his 
moral failure. He is his own accuser but nevertheless manages to ac- 
cuse his judge, Captain Brierly, who subsequently commits suicide as 
a result of self-confrontation. Conrad, like Camus, offers his prota- 
gonists a choice in a divided world, even when it is clear tnat only one 
choice remains open to them. To him also life contained both exile and 
the kingdom in which man must be exposed to the experience of both 
“solitariness” and “solidarity.” 

In Camus’ Exile and the Kingdom there is this cleavage between 
the two worlds, while in Kafka’s works there is only one world to which 
the hero aspires, the world of total acceptance by a metaphysical order 
that rules the individual destiny. Kafka’s heroes protest through their 
despair and resignation, as the investigating dog who experiments with 
other dogs as he studies them and in the progress isolates himself com- 
pletely from the community of dogs, and loses interest in his own in- 
vestigation. On occasion, there is the impatient character, like the bur- 
rowing animal who erects a complex system of underground defenses 
for his protection, but he too becomes a victim of his own devices when, 
imprisoned in his own burrow, he is tormented by the fear that a sinis- 
ter beast is digging his way to him. 

Even though Kafka does not draw such desperate men as Conrad’s 
Kurtz, Lord Jim, Nostromo and Razumov or Camus’ Caligula and 
the renegade priest, the fate of his characters is often as terrible as that 
of the missionary in “The Renegade”, whose tongue is cut off by the 
savages he has come to civilize, and who, moreover, becomes a crazed 
admirer of their fetish. The execution of Joseph K. and the horrible 
transformation of Gregor Hamsa in “Metamorphosis” are good examples 
of Kafka’s power to shock the reader. 

Camus’ heroes too, like Kafka’s and Conrad’s, are condemned by an 
inexorable fate. The Stranger, his first important story, explores some 
typically Conradian and Kafkaesque aspects of human alienation. Meur- 
sault belongs with such men as Lord Jim, Razumov, Karl Rossman, Jo- 


6 Albert Camus, The Fall, transl. by Justin O’Brien, New York, 1959, p. 84. 
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seph K. and K. because of his interminable dialogue with himself and 
his anguished awareness of solitude. But it is Dr. Rieux who particularly 
reminds us of the Conradian rather than the Kafkaesque hero. His 
stand during the plague is the typical response of a Conradian prota- 
gonist in a time of drisis. Dr. Rieux rebels against the terror despite his 
personal suffering. He will not bow down to pestilence. Like Sisyphus, 
like Jim, Heyst or Stein, he will attempt to snatch a measure of joy from 
the absurd world, and gain a victory over the forces of darkness. 

And, despite Meursault’s callous indifference, The Stranger shows 
certain idealistic overtones by being an implicit indictment of prejudice, 
and of the death penalty, as Heart of Darkness and Nostromo are an 
indictment against “material interests,” and The Trial and The Castle are 
an indictment against Austrian bureaucracy and the divine power which 
may be just in theory, but it baffles and defeats the little man. 


The heroes of Conrad and Camus find some consolation, and at times 
even fulfilment, in the sense of solidarity with nature or with fellow men, 
for all their painful alienation as individuals. In The Stranger Meur- 
sault cannot be separated from nature, from the sun burning steadily, 
causing the reflection on the knife held by the Arab to grind into his 
eyes. When he fires the revolver it is as if he has fired not at his adver- 
sary but at the sun itself, which is, in a symbolic sense, guilty of com- 
plicity in the murder. Conradian characters too are fascinated by na- 
tural phenomena, by objects that seem to wield a mysterious power over 
them. In Youth, Lord Jim, Victory, The Secret Sharer, to give a few 
examples, there are many moments when the hero is immobilized by 
the spell which external objects exercise over him, or else is driven to 
action by those very objects or phenomena, thus indicating a symbolic 
solidarity with the inanimate and the natural world. 

What especially brings these three writers together, and distinguishes 
them from the Existentialist situation depicted by Jean-Paul Sartre, is 
the basic idealism of the work. Conrad may resemble Sartre in regard- 
ing man as a creature conceived for no purpose and subject to the whims 
of his fate; but although Conrad asserts that life may be purely a spect- 
acle, it should not be an object of despair. Hence, the failure and the 
futility of man’s efforts are not necessarily synonymous with defeat. 
On the contrary, defeat may be an affirmation of ideal values. The 
idealism that is capable of overcoming defeat is expressed by the con- 
cepts of fidelity, honor and fortitude. 

Similarly, Kafka’s protagonists, vanquished in their struggle for a 
place under the sun, do not suggest that we ought to despise their some- 
what exaggerated goodness, conscientiousness and their overpowering 
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urge to become accepted, to find the absolute. What he does suggest, 
in my view, is that the outcome of man’s quest is not as important as the 
nature of his quest. Man’s strife is bound to be futile, for man can never 
understand the divine, nor even himself; nor can he be fully under- 
stood by others. Thus, in “Metamorphosis” Gregor Hamsa is suddenly 
changed into a giant insect, first tolerated then maltreated and rejected 
by his family, finally left to die in filth. It is a powerfully ironic com- 
ment on man’s incommunicability with those closest to him. 

There is a similar abyss separating the villagers from their Emperor 
in Peking in the story “The Great Wall of China,” a symbolic expres- 
sion of the gulf between the human and the divirie injunctions.. The vil- 
lagers cannot comprehend the commands of the distant Emperor; they 
must go living their simple and, in this case, happy lives. True, most 
works of Kafka do not reveal much hope (if any) for man, but Kafka 
will have him persevere in his battle against the unknown terrors of 
the future, against the incomprehensible decrees of the divine and the 
grotesque conditions of his earthly existence. Moreover, the possibility 
of some reconciliation is not entirely excluded. Take, for example, the 
final scene of The Trial. As K. is being prepared for a sacrificial death 
by his two comic executioners, propped up against a boulder, the of- 
ficials handing the double-eged butcher’s knife back and forth in gro- 
tesque courtesies, K.’s glance falls on the top story of a house near the 


quarry. 


With a flicker as a light going up, the casements of a window there sud- 
denly flew open; a human figure, faint and insubstantial at that distance 
and that height, leaned abruptly far forward and stretched both arms still 
farther. Who was it? A friend? A good man? Someone who sympathized? 
Someone who wanted to help? Was it one person only? Or was it mankind? 
Was help at hand? Where there arguments in his favor that had been over- 
looked? Of course, there must be. Logic is doubtless unshakable, but it 
cannot withstand a man who wants to go on living. Where was the Judge, 
whom he had never seen? Where was the High Court, to which he had 
never penetrated? He raised his hands and spread out all his fingers. 


The last thing K. sees as the knife is thrust deep into his heart aind 
symbolically turned twice, is the two executioners watching the final 
act. “Like a dog!” he said; it was as if the shame of it must outlive 
him.”® 

The appearance of the human figure in the last moment tells us that 
the execution has not passed unnoticed. Perhaps this fact may alle- 


7 Franz Kafka, The Trial, transl. by Willa and Edwin Muir, New York, 1937, 
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viate K’s fate. Perhaps indeed it was sympathizing mankind now mani- 
festing its human solidarity with the victim—a small measure of re- 
conciliation? There is also a suggested ending to The Castle, which 
Kafka mentioned to his friend, Max Brod. This ending pictures K. 
lying on his death-bed and receiving the news from the castle that he 
would be permitted to remain in the village and work there not be- 
cause of his right to do so but because of some circumstances.® 

Death, the final limit of man, serves a similar symbolic end in the 
works of Conrad. Jim’s unflinching glance at the chief Doramin and 
his people is not an expression of despair but, on the contrary, of 
triumph, his defiance of his executioner and of himself, the weaker 
part of himself. Lena’s death in Victory affirms her love for Heyst, and 
the symbolic suicide by his leap into the fire is the price he must pay 
tor having estranged himself from mankind. 

Each of the three writers makes extensive use of symbolism, espe- 
cially the symbolism of visual images which are repeated or which are 
basically unrelated and in themselves of no consequence, but which 
emphasize the absurdity of the human condition. Often they use 
realistic detail with great precision but their aim is not merely to \render 
an accurate description of nature or human behavior, but rather to use 
these details for a fuller impression of the characters’ minds and their 
moral complexion. 

For, essentially, this is their main preoccupation: man’s moral di- 
lemma, as he is exiled from a universe of absurdity, a universe whete 
God is not. One can interpret Kafka’s works as a search for the 
divine that often has a cabalistic and a talmudic flavor. In this search 
the divine is always portrayed as a castle or a high court, inaccessible 
and indifferent to the individual. The man who seeks to reach the 
divine and its enigmatic manifestations is destroyed, as the Conradian 
Romantic is destroyed by his pursuit of an idealized concept of con- 
duct, his dream of love, fidelity and honor, as Camus’ stranger is 
doomed by his guilt and his incomprehensible destiny. 

Of course, it is also possible to interpret Kafka on the basis of his 
biographical data, and the psychoanalytic method renders a rich crop 
of analogies between Kafka’s protagonists and his own problems, Thus, 
his works can be seen as a projection of his quarrels with his father 
and with society, neither of which could be resolved to his satisfaction. 
Kafka’s fiction may express his personal life, but it has the universality 
of all great novels. K. or Joseph K., atypical as they are, nevertheless 
stand for all humanity. 

Camus considers Kafka’s universality religious in nature and hence 


9 Franz Kafka, The Castle, New York, 1957, pp. 329-330. 
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disagrees with his solution as stated in The Castle. Religions, he be- 
lieves, free man of the weight of his own life. But if man knows that, 
he must also know that he is seeking not what is universal but what 
is true. The two, he holds, may well not coincide. Camus’ early 
absurdism developed into a philosophy of social humanism of col- 
lective revolt. In order to live in the face of the Absurd, man must 
exercise a choice and a judgment, which implies the recognition of 
value. The Rebel reveals Camus’ own choice: he prefers concrete so- 
ciety against absolutist society. He chooses conscious freedom against 
rational tyranny, and he puts altruistic individualism above the colo- 
nization of the masses. Man, for all his absurdity and isolation, has a 
profound affinity for man. This kind of brotherhood goes beyond 
economic, social and racial differences—an attitude which Henri Peyre 
calls “a new humanism.” 

This humanism can also be found in Conrad, whose artist must appeal 
to the latent feeling of fellowship with all creation—to the subtle but in- 
vincible conviction of solidarity that knits together the loneliness of in- 
numerable hearts, to the solidarity in dreams, in joy, in sorrow, in aspira- 
tions, in illusions, in hope, in fear, which binds men to each other, which 
binds together all humanity—the dead to the living and the living to the 
unborn.? 

Like Camus, Conrad does not believe in deity, despite his early up- 
bringing as a Roman Catholic. He wrote once that Christianity was 
distasteful and irritating, acknowledging however, that is was also 
“great, improving softening, compassionate.” He resented its “impos- 
sible standards and the anguish it has brought to innumerable souls— 
on this earth.’ One must not regard such rare irascible comment as 
proof of Conrad’s atheism. Indeed, many protagonists of Conrad show 
the good qualities of an “improving, softening, compassionate” faith, 
even when there is no adherence to formal religion among them. 
Conrad, like Camus, may have lost belief in God, but not in man. Con- 
rad, moreover, has a typically Existentialist concept of individualism, 
echoing Sartre’s statement: “There is no other universe except the hu- 
man universe, the universe of human subjectivity.” 


The universe, I might add, which is therefore limited by man’s im- 
agination and often remains but a personal illusion Kafka comments 
on this limitation of man in one of his “Reflectons on Sin, Pain, Hope 
and the True Way”;7* 


10 Joseph Conrad, Preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus, Complete Works, New 
York, 1924, Vol. xxiii, p. xii. 

11 Letters from Conrad, 1895-1924, ed. by Edward Garnett, London, 1928, p. 265. 

12 Jean-Paul Sartre, Existentialism and Humanism, London, 1948, p. 55 

13 The Great Wall of China, Stories and Reflections, New York, 1948, p. 306. 
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Can you know anything but illusion? If once illusion were destroyed you 
would never dare to look back; you would be turned into a pillar of salt. 


Conrad declares: 


Everybody must walk in the light of his own gospel . . . No man’s light 
is good to any of his fellows. That’s my view of life—a view that rejects 
all formulas, dogmas and principles of other people’s making. These are 
a web of illusions. We are too varied. Another man’s truth is only a dismal 
lie to me.'* 


Conrad’s gospel of individualism resembles that of Camus. .The sinister 
forces of nature and destiny may defeat Conrad’s tragic figures, but they 
cannot negate courage, compassion, honor, fortitude, fidelity. The Con- 
radian protagonists, like the Sisyphus of Camus, teach “the higher 
fidelity that negates the gods and raises risks.” They too find a strange 
happiness in a steadfast pursuit of their goals for, in Camus’ words, 
“The struggle itself toward the heights is enough to fill a man’s 
heart.”"® In the magnificent shelter of his heart Sisyphus will once 
again realize the values that make a certain happiness possible. Simi- 
larly, the catastrophic lives of Conrad’s heroes reveal what he has called 
his main concern: the ideal value of things, events and people. “What- 
ever dramatic and narrative gifts I may have,” said Conrad, “are always, 
instinctively, used with that object—to get at, to bring forth Jes va- 
leurs tdeales.”™® 


14 Life and Letters, Letter to S. L. Noble, Vol. I, p. 184. 
vd = Camus, The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Be New York, 1960, p. 91. 
Ibi 
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JOSEPH ANDREW TESLAR 


WACLAW SIEROSZEWSKI (1860-1960): 
SOME REMINISCENCES ON THE LITERARY CAREER 
OF A POLITICAL CONVICT 


Wactaw Sieroszewski, prominent Polish novelist and first chairman 
of the Polish Academy of Literature, led a life which was both exem- 
plary and tragic: exemplary because of his sincere, whole-hearted self- 


- sacrifice in the struggle for the independence of his country, and tragic 


because of the hardships he endured in that struggle. Out of his heroic 
stubborness was born an unprecedented creative talent. This parallelism 
of action and artistic creation, which originated in his participation in 
movements against Poland’s oppressors, form a moving testimony to 
Sieroszewski’s life and work. 

Like Jézef Pitsudski, who was instrumental in the founding of the 
Polish Academy of Literature, Sieroszewski had been a prisoner in the 
notorious “Tenth Pavillion” of the Warsaw Citadel. Like Pitsudski, he 
was exiled by the Russian authorities as a political convict to Siberia. 
The two finally met on the battlefield—Sieroszewski an ordinary sol- 
dier in the Polish Legion; Pitsudski his commander. 

Wactaw Sieroszewski was born in the year 1860' in Wélka Koz- 
towska, near Warsaw, of parents whose small estate had been confis- 
cated after the bloody crushing of the 1863 Insurrection. Left an or- 
phan, he joined the Polish Socialist Party early in his youth and parti- 
cipated in its ranks struggling for his country’s independence. One day, 
he was brought before a Russian tribunal because he had refused to 
answer in Russian to questions which he had been asked in school. 
He was thereupon expelled as “undisciplined”. He then worked as a 
locksmith and attended technical classes in the evening. However, his 
continuing political activities on behalf of Poland’s freedom led to his 
arrest. While at the Warsaw Citadel, Sieroszewski participated in a 
prisoners’ mutiny. He was sentenced to death, but out of consideration 
far his youth the court commuted his sentence to imprisonment at 
hard labor for six years followed by lifetime exile to Siberia. 


1 Some sources give 1858 as the date of Sieroszewski’s birth. However, when 
I wrote his biography in French, he himself gave me the date 1860. 
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Years later, Sieroszewski related, with admirable serenity, the ap- 
palling conditions of his journey into exile in an essay entitled “In 
Convoy through Siberia”. He was first kept in Verkhoyansk, where the 
temperature went down to 67 degrees below zero centigrade. Im- 
mediately, the burning motive in his mind was that of escape. This 
motive suggested the plot for his dramatic fictional but autobiogra- 
phical work Ucieczka (Flight from Siberia).2 It appears several times 
in his other writings. Unfortunately his attempt at escape was a sad 
failure. After his recapture, he was sent further to the “confines of the 
world” at Kolyma, and finally to Yakutsk. There, he led the existence 
of a simple peasant plowing the soil. However at the same time, he 
studied the language and customs of the Yakuts and continued his 
writing. From 1893 onwards, for a period of about three years, he 
worked on an excellent study in ethnography which bore the title Dwa- 
nascie lat w kraju Jakutéw (Twelve Years Among the Yakuts). This 
work attracted the attention of the Petersburg Geographical Academy 
and won for him the academy’s gold medal which was awarded to him 
even though he was still a political prisoner. Granted an amnesty in 
1896, Sieroszewski finally returned to his homeland via India and 


Egypt. 


At this point, it would be well to recall Sieroszewski’s experiences as 
he himself recounted them at the Sorbonne on March 28, 1930, during 
a ceremony organized in his honor by Les Amis de Pologne, a society 
whose chairman was the Prench writer Rosa Bailly, and France- 
Pologne, a group under the chairmanship of Minister Louis Marin. In 
his address, made before an audience consisting of notable Frenchmen 
and members of the Paris Polish Colony, Sieroszewski told of the 
origins and inspirations of his literary career. 

The white-haired man began his reminiscences with a modest state- 
ment. As a twenty-year-old he had found himself in a distant, gloomy 
but fascinating country which for years had been the prison as well as 
the tomb of many Poles whose crime was the love of freedom and 
justice. He described Verkhoyansk as a settlement consisting of about 
twenty huts and holding about twelve convicts. Escape from Verkhoyansk 
to freedom would mean the crossing of virtually impassable tundra 
and marshes, of extensive virgin forests, of many rivers and mountains. 
An attempt at such an escape seemed sheer foolishness. The area was 


2The English translation was published by Hutchinson & Co., London, 1909. 
The French title is L’Evasion. Collection Polonaise, Edit. E. Malfére, Paris, 1934. 
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a grave for the living. Yet for three years, Sieroszewski chafed like a 
wild beast in a cage, thinking of ways of getting out. Finally, with 
his fellow prisoners he built a sailboat and planned to get it out to the 
Arctic Odean and then sail to America. The very moment the prisoners 
reached the shores of the ocean they were surrounded by armed pur- 
suers who marched them back to Verkhoyansk. Sieroszewski was con- 
sidered the mastermind of the escape plot and sent to a point 800 ki- 
lometers from Kolyma, the most remote region of Siberia, where mail 
came only four times a year! There, cut off completely from all civili- 
zation, he was supposed to live to his dying day. His only companions 
were Yakuts, a small group of hunters and fishermen. He- was con- 
demned to suffer the diseases and deprivations which plagued these 
simple people and to share their crude hunting and fishing implements. 
Step by step, the young exile learned their language. Rewarding their 
primitive kindness with the abilities he had acquired in the civilized 
world, he repaired their tools, implements and pots, and occasionally 
made them rings or earrings. Yet, during the endless polar nights, a 
burning nostalgia consumed his heart. His greatest fear was that he 
would lose his mind and that he would be driven to suicide. 

One night, Sieroszewski was greeted by a postman who had travelled 
by reindeer-dtiven sledge from a distant spot. He received a wooden 
case—books and periodicals from his sister in far-off Poland! At first, 
he felt like an awakening ghost on whose sepulcher knocked the mer- 
ciful hand of someone from the world of the living. Soon, he began to 
feel that he was no longer alone, for hovering all about was a host 
of phantoms rising from the pages of books which he proceeded to 
read hungrily in the dim light of the hearth. Some of the volumes he 
read over and over again, particularly Virgil’s Aeneid and a Latin 
dictionary. Was it not a congenial idea, he thought to himself, to force 
his brain to work at his almost completely forgotten Latin? 

His fits of melancholy vanished with this new existence. “Arma 
virumque cano!”—he scanned the lines as his thoughts turned to his 
old school days in Warsaw. To the natives, it seemed as if he had gone 
mad. “What are these charms that they sent you in the wooden box?” 
they asked him fearfully. And yet, when the enchanting polar spring 
came, when the marshes, bogs and woods were covered with verdure 
and flowers, when the whole earth and the immense heavens began to 
resound with chanting, wailing and calling and whirring of the wings 
of innumerable migratory birds, when the night ceased to obscure the 
azure of the sky with darkness and the golden eye of the sun no longar 
hid below the horizon, an old pain again gripped at the exile’s hears. 
The desire to escape seized him anew. 
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Sieroszewski decided that he would flee across the Bering Straits, 
the route used by the Tchuk-tchu folk who came in winter. But, now 
he had to wait for the coming of winter. He had to painfully await 
the passage of time. To help him while away the hours he had his 
friend Virgil as well as such Polish writers as Konopnicka, Sienkiewicz 
and Prus. 

The golden Siberian autumn, the most beautiful season of the arctic 
year came—dry, still and sunny. However, early frosts announced the 
approach of a terrible winter. This thought filled Sieroszewski with 
anxiety. The natives would eat and snore, but what about him? Day 
after day, he dragged himself along in the bushes and woods with his 
hunting rifle on his shoulder. But he brought nothing back from his 
hunt. 

One day, late in the afternoon, he went for a walk along the shores 
of a distant lake and hid in high reeds near the water’s edge to observe 
a flight of wild geese. The slanting sunbeams gilded the grass and 
tuffets of wild strawberry, and enriched the purple hawthorne which 
was already touched by the frost. All around him stfetched a larch 
forest above which towered some slim aspens, yellow birch and willows 
that were sharply reflected in the steel azure mirror of the lake. A light 
breeze caressed and silvered the surface of the water over which was 
poised the gorgeous dome of a bright sky decked with little white 
clouds. The stillness was so intense that he could hear the hum of the 
wings of bees flying over a distant hillock. Suddenly a mottled butter- 
fly, which was fluttering about, alighted on the barrel of his rifle, 
moved a few steps, stretched its silken wings as if to warm them in the 
Jast beams of the setting sun, and in a moment, fell dead. 

In the distance a flock of cranes winged their way in triangular for- 
mation. The exile gazed after them until they vanished beyond the ho- 
rizon. Instantly, there was a tightness in his heart as he thought, “They 
are flying to my homeland!” At that moment he realized with inscru- 
table pain how far he was from his country; how terribly far! He was 
certain that he would never see Poland again. Nothing would be left 
of him after his death. Nobody would ever know the thoughts and 
sorrows that tormented him. 


Wild birds came flying close by and Sieroszewski sat motionless not 
to frighten them away. Then they landed near his feet and began 
their love play. In an ‘instant, from behind a tuft of grass, a fox poked 
cut the triangle of his little muzzle, rusty like the autumn leaves 
and grass. A magnificent swan glided upon the surface of the lake which 
darkened gradually to a sapphire shade. It was then that Sieroszewski 
reflected on the beauty of the world around him and on the simple 
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goodness of the natives with whom he lived; how their unsophisticated 
souls underwent the same feelings and anguish, hidden in silence, but 
no less painful than the sorrows of the inhabitants of the great distant 
cities. And before his eyes there appeared all the wealth of the world 
in its whole beauty and grandeur. An inspiration struck him with the 
intensity of lightning. He would write down all that he saw and felt, 
and in this way could hand down to his fellow human beings at least 
a part of himself. If he was to die in Siberia, at least he would not vanish 
without trace. He returned from his “hunting” to his yurta without any 
game, but with a serene joy which his primitive friends noticed instantly. 
“You must have met some beautiful girl in the woods,” they joked. 

From then on, Sieroszewski resolved to take extensive notes. But he 
had an immediate problem. Where would he get paper, pen and ink? 
At first, he wrote in the margins of books and papers. Later, he scraped 
tiny strips from timber and wrote on them with goose quill pens 
which he had hardened in hot ashes. He made ink from the dense sap 
of birch bark boiled together with bits of rusty iron. 

There was not even a remote possibility of publishing what he 
wrote. Convicts were forbidden to write altogether, to say nothing of 
having their writings published. To send his “manuscripts” to Europe 
was an empty dream. However, a rare opportunity occurred. One 
day, a convict who had completed his sentence was to return to Po- 
and. It was in the seams of this man’s coat that Wactaw Sieroszew- 
ski’s first “Manuscripts” were sewn. At great risk of return to Siberia 
he carried them across the continent. Ten years later, Sieroszewski saw 
his first printed works, published under a pseudonym, in the windows 
of a bookshop in Poland. 


Having retraced the events which motivated Sieroszewski to become 
a writer, let us complete, in more prosaic detail, the story of his later 
life. 

Still an incorrigible fighter against tsarist oppression of Poland 
but already a well-known writer, he was again arrested in 1900 and 
sent from Warsaw to the Far East. While on this compulsory “scientific 
expedition,” he wrote an account entitled W fréd lodéw (Beyond the 
Polar Circle). He visited northern China, Manchuria, Japan, Sakhalin 
and Korea, and brought back scores of charming stories based on the 
background of life and nature in Korea and Japan, as well as a very 
amusing story of real ethnographical value entitled, “Among the Shag- 
gy Men,” which told of his life among the Ainu aborigines of Japan. 
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After his second return to Poland, Sieroszewski took part in the re- 
volutionary movement against Russian rule in 1905. Twice liberated 
with great difficulty from the grasp of the tsarist police, he settled at 
the foot of the Tatra Mountains in Zakopane. In 1910, he went to 
Paris and there wrote two large novels Beniowski and Ocean (The 
Ocean). He also contacted agents of Pitsudski’s “Riflemen’s Society,” 
which was the nucleus of the future Polish Legion. Though no longer 
a young man, he nevertheless offered his services. 

Upon the outbreak of World War I, Sieroszewski joined Pitsudski’s 
First Brigade. As an uhlan in the famous Belina Squadron, he parti- 
cipated in several battles against the Russians. However, Pitsudski 
realized that his talents could be put to better use. He sent him on 
various political and propaganda missions, and appointed him manager 
of the Press Bureau of the Central National Committee in Warsaw. 
In 1916, Sieroszewski took part in the memorable Congress of Op- 
pressed Nationalities in Lausanne. 

When Pitsudski refused to put his Polish troops under German 
command and was imprisoned in the Magdeburg fortress, Sieroszewski, 
as a member of his clandestine Polish Military Organization, fell into 
the hands of the German police in Warsaw. When Pitsudski was re- 
leased from Magdeburg on November 11, 1918, the author again placed 
himself under his orders. From then on, he engaged himself in many 
public activities. Without interrupting his literary work he became 
chairman and honorary member of several learned and literary societies. 
He was Polish delegate to the PEN Club in London and then became 
first chairman of the Polish Academy of Literature. 

And yet, as a result of the horrible conditions resulting from World 
War II, Wactaw Sieroszewski, a hero in the struggle for the independ- 
ence of Poland, died lonely and neglected. Only a few friends in Poland 
knew that he had passed away. 


* * * 


Sieroszewski’s literary works consist of a collection of twenty- 
five volumes. Several were translated into English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian, Czech and Japanese. He is regarded as an 
author of exotic literature and travel books, but it was not adventure 
which he sought in his voyage to the edge of the civilized world. 
Above all, he was striving for the independence of his country. Yet 
as a result of this he ranks after General Kopec, the poet Julius Stowacki 
and the novelist Adam Szymanski, as the Pole who has given the 
fullest and most dramatic image of peoples living in Asia. Specialists in 
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folklore and primitive religions highly regard his essay “Shamanism 
in the Popular Beliefs of the Yakuts” which was published in French 
in the Revue d’Histotre des Religions (Paris, 1902). 

In his literary style, Sieroszewski reveals a heart full of simplicity 
and evangelic goodness, devoted to the beloved idea of a free humanity 
united by the bonds of fraternity. Even the half-savage Ainus under- 
stood this quality in him when they accepted him into their community 
at a ritual feast as a “brother”. All the female characters in his works 
are depicted as chaste. His two greatest novels are Ucieczka (The Flight) 
and Na kresach laséw (In the Confines of the Forest), which like his 
other writings, are filled with realism drawn from his own personal 
experience.? 

Sieroszewski did not attempt to embellish his narrative with 
literary fancy. In The Flight he depicts the monotonous days in the 
lives of convicts living in small Siberian settlements, cut off from 
the civilized world, forgotten by God and Man, and eyed with suspicion 
by superstitious natives. He also depicts the few Russian officials who 
are their jailers—moral wrecks with sordid pasts, seeking forgetfulness 
and consolation in vodka. These three elements, hostile to each other 
yet forced together, cannot be described as living but rather as existing 
and moving about like caged beasts amid eternal snows and killing 
frost. Only the spring sun breaks their monotony. Yet, it too, brings 
torrential floods which continue to cut them off from the outside world. 

Despite the fact that Sieroszewski lived for many years in the 
demoralizing conditions which he described, he never surrendered to 
them as did many of the other prisoners. His stubborn will to free 
himself from this moral abyss was the potent force which sustained 
him and prevented him from sharing the fate of dismal despair and 
bestiality which overtook some of his ever-drunk fellows. Together 
with the dark picture of life in captivity, Sieroszewski drew one filled 
with enchanting descriptions of the beauty of natural surroundings. 
Hence, his work, the creation of a tortured but unbroken soul living 
amidst a splendid but cruel nature, is like a symphony in which the 
lcitmotif returns again and again through notes of fear and pain. 

In Sieroszewski’s charming novel O/-Soni-kisan* are found the 
same masterly descriptions, coupled with the introspections of a man 
who is both a poet and a psychologist. It is a kind of elegy delineating 
the sad life, the delicate love and the tragic death of a Korean girl, 


31 published them together in my French translation under the title: A travers 
le Desert Blanc, Collection Polonaise N.R.F., Paris, 1932. 

4 Kisan means dancing girl. Thus I published the novel in my French translation 
under the title: Le Danseuse Coréenne Ol-Soni. Collection Polonaise, Edit. E. Malfére, 
Paris, 1938. 
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the slave dancer Ol-Soni. The love story is told within the framework 
of an epic relating the Korean nation’s struggle for freedom. Its chief, 
a young prince, has revolted against the base weakness of the older 
generation, passively suffering under the Japanese yoke. The leader of 
the old traditionalists is the rebel-prince’s own cruel father. The father 
sentences his son to death. The magnificent hymn of love sung by OIl- 
Soni during the feast preceding the novel’s tragic ending resounds in 
the reader’s ear long after he has finished reading it. 





It is difficult to resist making the sad reflection that Wactaw 
Sieroszewski outlived his friend and chief, Jézef Pitsudski, only to be 
a witness to the tragic ruin of his beloved Poland, for whose freedom 
both worked. It is impossible to forget when reading his works that 
they were written by a hand which was fettered by the chains of a 
political convict, but which grasped the sword in the dawn of Poland’s 
regained liberty. Broken chains, a soldier's weapon and an author's 
pen are the three symbols which predominate in the pages of his writ- 
ings. When he died on April 20, 1946 at Piaseczno near Warsaw, a 
dismal silence reigned over a Poland in ruins and over Polish exiles 
dispersed throughout the world. The death of a great man and celebrat- 
ed writer was not even marked by a word of mourning or homage. It 
is hoped that this modest essay, written on the centenary of his birth, 
will partly rectify this omission. 











STANLEY J. G. NOWAK 


PADEREWSKI: AN APPRAISAL ON HIS CENTENNIAL 


On the summit of Arlington National Cemetery, a rotunda, com- 
memorating the sunken cruiser Maine with one of its masts preserved 
as a central penetrating shaft, stands slightly above the noble classical 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Temporarily entombed in this small 
monument is the universally known Ignacy Jan Paderewski. Born a 
hundred years ago in Podolia, Poland, he lies there since his death on 
June 29, 1941, until the day his body will be borne to the ancient 
castle of Wawel in Cracow to join the heroes of his nation. For the 
present, therefore, he shares the fate, as he does the fame, of Chopin 
whose body still lies in foreign soil, in the Pére-La-Chaise Cemetery in 
Paris, although Chopin’s heart, by his deathbed request, was returned 
to Poland where it is contained in an urn in the Church of the Holy 
Cross in Warsaw. 

During his 81 years, Paderewski left upon this earth an imprint 
of an immortal worthy of reflection during this centennial observation 
of his birth. Not only did he bring to every civilized nation the beautiful 
sound of the instrument of which he was monarch, but he also spoke 
to the world of human freedom through song and sacrifice. Thus he 
fulfilled his own precept: “La patrie avant tout, l’art ensuite”. 

Even the most casual inquiry into the life of this pianist-statesman 
reveals a poet and humanitarian endowed with titanic courage and 
capacity for work. Moreover, he possessed unique physical attributes 
which inspired many a painter. Numerous canvasses portray the periods 
cf his life. Burne-Jones in his famous silverpoint drawing, depicts 
Paderewski in early manhood with an aura of golden-auburn hair, a 
composite of Sir Galahad and the Archangel Gabriel, while the latter- 
day Styka portrait shows the great and mature master, now referred 
to by his nation as “Mr. President.” The head is noble, intellectual; 
the mane is silver-auburn and less luxuriant. The eyes cast a soft 
leonine look, the nose is sculptured, the calm mouth is partly con- 
cealed by a soft reddish mustache and a slightly bearded lower lip. The 
clean chin completes a beautifully proportioned countenance. Insofar 
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as it is permitted to a mortal, this magnificent face and head reflect 
the grandeur, the tragedy, the idealism of his beloved land, while its 
benignity portrays a universal kindness and understanding. One be- 
holds a divinity descended from Olympus. 

Tragedy struck Ignacy Paderewski early . He was left motherless 
at birth, and for a time fatherless together with his sister Antonina, 
when a contingent of Cossacks arrested his father for alleged revolu- 
tionary complicity. His childish question of what was happening to his 
father was answered with several lashes of the knout: This type of 
realism crushed neither his idealism nor his desire for beauty as encom- 
passed in a humble Graff piano of Viennese make. He was heard by an 
itinerant violinist exploring the magic of an instrument he was to 
master unto perfection. These talents were nurtured by this poor 
violinist, later by a well-meaning piano teacher and finally, after the 
release of his father, by the teachers at the Warsaw Conservatory of 
Music. 

At the conservatory, the fourth oldest in Europe and the alma 
mater of Chopin, he was befriended by the Kerntopf family of piano 
makers and by the Adamowski brothers, Jézef and Timothee, who 
were to enrich Boston with their virtuosity as cellist and violinist. 
The pale, lanky youth, without benefit of proper elementary piano 
instruction but ingeniously self-taught, was discouraged by his instruc- 
tors from pursuing the piano and was urged to concentrate on com- 
position—and in the meanwhile—to take up the trombone to fill out 
the newly-formed conservatory orchestra. His objection to orchestra 
rehearsals led to his dismissal from the conservatory and to a clandestine 
tour of Russia with two colleagues, a violinist and a cellist. This endeavor 
resulted in failure after which the distressed father obtained the re- 
instatement of his son, who, in six months, completed the two-year 
course as the ranking student, playing the Grieg piano concerto with 
the conservatory orchestra at his graduation exercises. 


He was invited to join the faculty of the school and soon after 
married one of his pupils who, like his mother, died in childbirth. Un- 
daunted by grief and heedless of continuing advice to forsake the 
piano, he left for Berlin to study under Kiel who also tried to make 
him give up the piano. He then sought the beautiful Tatra mountains 
where he met the Shakespearean actress, Helen Modjeska, who perceiv- 
ed his greatness and urged him to persist in his ambitions. Modjeska 
arranged for a joint reading-recital in Cracow which provided him with 
sufficient funds to study under Leschetizsky in Vienna. Now twenty- 
five, with several early compositions completed, including the Variations 
and Fugue on an Original Theme, A Minor, Opus II, he, nevertheless, 
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met with little initial encouragement from the greatest of teachers. 
However, Paderewski’s willingness to review radically the elements 
of the piano convinced Leschetizsky of the resolute determination of his 
pupil whose charm and ability, moreover, did not escape the eyes of 
the teacher’s wife, Madame Esipoff. An accomplished pianist, she had 
already publically performed his Variations and later on was to give the 
first public performance of his Minuet in G and, subsequently, his 
Piano Concerto in A Minor with Hans Richter conducting. In 1885, 
Leschetizsky recommended the young pianist for the position of professor 
of harmony, counterpoint and piano technique at Strasburg Conservatory 
which he accepted at $600 a year. At the end of the year, Paderewski 
resigned because the conservatory refused to pay him $80 for his 
summer months. 

While revisiting Poland, he gave several concerts in Warsaw 
and, through the generosity of the Kerntopf family, was able to return 
to Vienna and continue his studies. It was during the interlude in War- 
saw that he composed, in 1886, the famous Minuet in G to which he 
later added the cadenza. 

The second course of studies under Leschetizsky in 1887 led 
directly to Paderewski’s Vienna debut, in which he appeared with the 
well-known soprano Paulina Lucca. He played Beethoven, Chopin 
and his own compositions including the Theme and Variations, Opus II. 
The public acclaimed him, and Leschetizsky now assured him success. 

In 1888, Paderewski arrived in Paris, where, after giving several 
private concerts, Monsieur Albert Blondel, through the solicitation of 
Madame Esipoff, arranged for his first public concert in the Salle 
Erard. On Saturday, March 3, 1888, a frail youth, worn by practice 
and esthetic suffering, made his debut before an elite audience in the 
little hall, playing Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations in C Minor, 
several shorter pieces and Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody. In the 
audience were Gounod, Saint-Saens, Tchaikovsky, Lamoureaux and 
Colonne. The success of the concert is now a historic fact. There were 
immediate demands for more recitals with Lamoureaux winning over 
Colonne in the post-concert rush. 

Following appearances in Vienna, Brussels, Lidge and Antwerp, 
Paderewski set out for London where on May 9, 1890, he confronted 
in St. James Hall a sparse and cold audience yielding a mere fifty 
odd dollars in total receipts. The majority of music critics, including 
George Bernard Shaw, wrote unfavorable reviews. However, by the 
third concert, ladies were throwing roses upon the stage while the 
fourth concert yielded $1,400 and subsequent appearances were to 
yield $5,000. 
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Paderewski’s American debut occurred in 1891 under the man- 
agement of the house of Steinway, with a guarantee of $30,000 for 80 
concerts (the final totals showed $94,000 for 107 concerts). The 
relatively unfair original contract was, therefore, compensated at the 
end of the season by clear returns from several special concerts. It 
must have been disillusioning for Paderewski to learn that his third 
concert with gross receipts of $3,000 yielded him only $300. However, 
subsequent seasons yielded more equitable returns in an artist-spon- 
sor relationship unique both as to friendship and years of collaboration. 
Paderewski showed his own loyalty, when, during the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893, he was chosen to give the principal recital, but with the 
specification not to use the Steinway because the piano firm did not 
exhibit its instrument. Paderewski, insistent upon his rights, was sub- 
jected to allegations of commercialism, whereupon a public letter de- 
fining an artist’s prerogative caused the authorities to yield on the 
matter. 

If the first financial arrangements appeared to be unfair, so much 
more was the demand to perform six concerts in one week in addition 
to solo recitals! This inordinate demand was to be further heightened 
by the refusal of his hotel manager to allow him to use the piano 
in his room. Thus he was compelled to rehearse in a cold loft in the 
Steinway warehouse on 14th Street for many backbreaking hours. 

In Carnegie Hall, on Tuesday evening, November 17, 1897, New 
York City first heard Paderewski. He rendered the Saint-Saens Con- 
certo No. 2 in G Minor, his own Concerto, and a Chopin group of a 
nocturne, prelude, valse, etude, ballade. The orchestra was conducted 
by Walter Damrosch. Paderewski stated modestly that “it was well 
received but not any kind of sensation.” The second concert, featuring 
the Schumann Concerto and Chopin’s F Minor Concerto, met with 
greater success. The third appearance, with the playing of the Ruben- 
stein and Chopin B Minor Concerto, resulted in a musical conquest 
of New York. The city was to hear a total of eighteen Paderewski 
concerts in that one season! The ticket demand for his solo recitals 
was so great that the Madison Square Garden Hall bookings were 
transferred to Carnegie Hall. Paderewski created a precedent by filling 
this large auditorium for a solo recital. 


The ensuing triumphal tour during that first season of 1881- 
1892 brought Paderewski to Boston where he gave four solo recitals 
on February 23, 24, 25 and 27, 1892 in the Music Hall. On March 
27, 1892, he gave a benefit performance for the Washington Arch 
Fand in New York’s Metropolitan Opera House, with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of Arthur Nikisch. He played the 
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Schumann A Minor Concerto, his own Concerto in A Minor and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia- 

Paderewski’s fame reached every land. Royalty, statesmen, peo- 
ple in all walks of life were attracted to him which, in turn, inspired 
in him countless acts of kindness and a devotion to charitable philan- 
thropy which was as unique as it was broad in scope. One of these 
was described by Phillips as “an act of faith in the artistic realism 
of America”—a gift of $10,000 creating a fund to encourage Amer- 
ican composition. The document of this fund was sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam Steinway on April 21, 1896 inviting him to trusteeship with Col. 
H. L. Higginson of Boston and Dr. William -Mason of New York. 
The Fund, quite augmented, exists today as one of Boston’s cultural 
heritages under the direction of Harrison Keller, Dean Emeritus of 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

Another example of his charity was a concert given in Madison 
Square Garden for unemployed musicians. He played before the 
largest audience in musical history, totaling 16,000 and yielding $50,000. 
Paderewski paid for his own tickets to this performance. 

Paderewski donated generously to veterans in America, France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland. He contributed $28,600 
to the American Legion endowment fund for disabled veterans. 

With his place in the artistic world secure, and with fabulous 
financial returns (his early American tours alone yielded a quarter 
of a million dollars, while his total life earnings were estimated at ten 
million dollars), Paderewski turned toward domestic affairs, married 
Baroness de Rosen Gérska in 1899, and in the same year purchased the 
attractive chateau, “Riond Bosson” Morges, Switzerland. Here he 
wished to provide every need for his paralyzed son Alfred who, un- 
fortunately, died in 1901 at the age of 21. 

After a decade of virtuosal triumphs, Paderewski again turned 
his hand to composition. He had already composed his first variations 
Opus 4 (1893), the Minuet Opus 14, No. 1 (1886-87) and Piano Con- 
certo in A Minor for Pianoforte, Opus 19 (1893), and the Polish 
Fantasy on an Original Theme, Opus 17 (1888-9). When Paderewski 
was negotiating with the Berlin publishers Bote and Bock, for some 
of his early compositions, he attracted the attention of Anton Ruben- 
stein who asked to hear the young composer’s works. Bock arranged 
for a hearing that evening and Nossig quotes Rubenstein’s remarks 
on this occasion as follows: “Ach! That is new. That is good, but 
badly played. You play like a composer. You must play better.” 

In 1901, he finished scoring his opera Manru (commenced in 
1893) based upon Tatra Mountain folklore for which Alfred Nossig 
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wrote the libretto in German. Its premiére took place in Dresden on 
May 29, 1901, after which it was produced in Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Bonn, thirty times in Lwéw and ten times in Cracow. In 1901-02 it 
was produced in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and Baltimore. The New York performance cast the famous Marcella 
Sembrich in the soprano role of Ulana, and the baritone Bandrowski, 
the original Manru, in the title role. Walter Dannrosch conducted. 

Without interrupting his world tour, he was able to turn out in 
1903 his difficult but dramatic Sonata in E Flat Minor, Opus 21, 
his Third Variations in Fugue in E Flat Minor, Opus 23, Twelve Song: 
after Catulle Mendes, Opus 22. The same year, he made his sketch for 
the Symphony in B Minor, Opus 24 which he completed in 1908, nad 
in deference to his manager, Charles Ellis of Boston, he agreed to have 
it first performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This premiére 
took place on February 12, 1909 with Max Fiedler conducting. Writ- 
ten in commemoration of the Polish Revolution of 1863, this long, 
three-part work introduces an instrument invented by Paderewski, the 
“tonitruone” (a zinc disc). 

There is definite need for a fresh appraisal of Paderewski as a com- 
poser- It will be seen that in such works as the heroic Sonata he out- 
dated Debussy and pointed the way to a future Stravinsky. That his 
catalogue of works is not voluminous is understandable from the in- 
crdinate demands upon his life as a virtuoso, philanthropist and 
statesman. The strain of his dynamic life necessitated a period of rest 
in 1910 which, however, was devoted to two important patriotic events. 
The first was the dedication of a commissioned heroic statue in Cracow 
on July 15, 1910 to commemorate the 500th anniversary of the Polish 
victory over the Teutonic Knights at Grunwald. The second was his 
historic ode to Chopin in Lwéw on November 29, 1910 commemorating 
the centennial of Chopin’s birth. This discourse is a literary gem of 
enormous patriotic and prophetic scope which marked Paderewski 
as the new champion of Poland’s struggle for freedom. 

Thus, when World War I was precipitated at Sarejevo on June 
28, 1914, fate summoned a man of extraordinary attributes: an unique 
personality, universally known and beloved by royalty and commoners, 
a master of six languages, an accomplished orator. The Polish National 
Committee in Paris under the leadership of Dmowski and the guidance 
of the author Sienkiewicz appointed Paderewski Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States. 

Then there unfolded the exciting chapter which saw the Master 
soliciting relief funds (“food for starving Polish mothers, seed for the 
farmer”), the raising of an army of Polish volunteers before America’s 
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entry into the war, the personal diplomacy conducted through Col. 
Edward M. House with President Wilson. His efforts were crowned 
with the announcement on January 8, 1918 of the Fourteen Points, 
the thirteenth of which proclaimed a “united independent and autono- 
mous Poland with access to the sea.” 

After the defeat of Germany, the Allies, through Lord Balfour, 
urged Paderewski to proceed to Poland to establish a coalition govern- 
ment with Pitsudski. On June 17, 1919, he was appointed Prime 
Minister, Foreign Secretary and Delegate to the Peace Conference with 
Dmowski. This unprecedented role for a musician is more awe-inspiring 
when viewed in the light of the political-economic problems weighing 
upon a prime minister of a nation,—tripartitioned and oppressed for 
a century and a half, devastated by war, a frontal attack looming 
in the East from a Revolutionary Bolshevik regime, boundary disputes 
cn its entire periphery,—with Pitsudski as Chief of State, bent on 
dictatorship and hasty military resolution of territorial problems which 
the League of Nations was attempting to solve by expedient or by 
plebiscite, the pro-German argumentation of Lloyd George, and final- 
ly the formation of the League without the all-important participa- 
tion of the United States. Paderewski’s premiership lasted only eleven 
months, but his conservative influence was more than a deterrent in 
a country, indeed in a Europe, exposed to Bolshevism, while his bril- 
liant oratory and feats of memory at Versailles brought to his country 
diplomatic respect and he made a sincere attempt to create an ethno- 
graphically and economically sound Poland. 

Yet, the disappointment over the failure to create political harmony 
in his own part of a deeply disturbed world could not disillusion a 
man who was devoted to and understood mankind so thoroughly. For 
him there were no despondent, abysmal depths where hope was to 
be fragmented irretrievably. He had learned to sublimate grief since 
he received the Cossack lashes as a mere boy. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL TESTAMENT OF PETER THE GREAT 


In the autumn of 1876 the so-called Testament of Peter the 
Great attained to the highest honor that a fotgery may receive: its 
authenticity was denied at audience-chamber level. The hostilities 
in the Balkans had recently been suspended; on November 2 the 
British Ambassador, Lord Augustus Loftus, reported to Lord Derby 
from Yalta on his conversation with the Tsar about the Eastern Ques- 
tion. In the course of the interview Alexander II referred to Russia’s 
relations with England. 


He said [runs the Ambassador’s despatch} he regretted to see that there 
still existed in England an “inveterate” suspicion of Russian policy, and 
a continual fear of Russian aggression and conquest. He had on several oc- 
casions given the most solemn assurances that He desired no conquest, that 
He aimed at no aggrandizement and that He had not the smallest wish 
or intention to be possessed of Constantinople. All that had been said or 
written about a Will of Peter the Great and the aims of Catherine the 
Second were illusions and phantoms; they never existed in reality and He. 
considered that the acquisition of Constantinople would be a misfortune 
for Russia.? 


In order to allay the British public’s suspicion of her intentions, 
Russia sought H.M. Government's permission to publish the British 
Ambassador’s despatch. Contrary to the normal practice, the request 
was granted for reasons blandly stated by Lord Derby: 


H. M. Government have thought that the publication of the Tsar's 
pacific intentions would be useful and opportune, especially as they have 
recently heard that the Russian army is being mobilised.? 


There followed the abortive armistice talks at Constantinople 
and the Russo-Turkish war which brought the victorious but weary 
Russian troops within reach of the Turkish capital; later came the 
Treaty of San Stefano and the Congress of Berlin. Russia’s conduct 
in 1876 and 1877, her protestations of loyalty and denials of ac- 


1PRO, FO 65/941. 
2 The Annual Register, 1876 p. 252. 
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quisitive intentions followed by the invasion of Turkey in Europe and 
Asia, instead of giving the lie to the “Testament” lent it a new 
and more convincing validity. “Is it any less true for not being genuine?” 
was the question asked again and again by every Russophobe in Europe 
between Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in 1812 and Hitler’s in 1941. 
A brief comparison between the aims and achievements of Peter and 
his successors * on the one hand and the allegations made in the “Testa- 
ment” on the other, will help to establish the degree of its veri- 
similitude. 

1. The Russian nation must be constantly kept on a war 
footing. To keep the soldiers warlike and in good condition, no 
rest must be allowed except for the purpose of relieving the 
state finances, recruiting the army, or biding the favourable mo- 
ment for attack. By this means peace is made subsequent to war, 
and war, to peace, in the interests of the aggrandizement and 
increasing prosperity of Russia. 


In plain language, Peter created a standing army recruited by 
conscription, one of the first of its kind in Europe. 


2. Every possible means must be used to invite from the 
most cultivated European states commanders in war ana philo- 
sophers in peace, to enable the Russian nation to participate in 
the advantages of other countries, without losing any of its own. 


Peter engaged scores of foreign officers for his army and navy 
but did not invariably think highly of them. After the unsuccessful 
campaign on the Pruth in 1711, he dismissed fourteen generals, four- 
teen colonels and twenty-two lieutenant-colonels, all foreigners.” A 
good many high-ranking Russian officers in the 18th century were 
foreigners or of foreign extraction, to mention only Miinnich® and Lacy 


3 The facts cited below may be verified from Peter the Great and the Emergence 
of Russia, London, 1950, and Survey of Russian History (any edition) by B. H. Sum- 
ner-and from W. R. Shepherd’s Historical Atlas, London, 1959, pp. 138, 139, 164. 

4 Peter the Great’s Last Will and Testament and Russian versus Bulgarian Atroci- 
ties, Southsea and London, [1877?], pp. 4-9. Fragments of another supposed testa- 
ment of Peter I were summarized or fabricated by J. S. von Petzold, a Saxon diplomat 
resident in St. Petersburg between 1736 and 1749, under the heading “Einige Excerpta 
aus denen eigenhandigen Instructionen, Schrifften Petri I das Verhalten Russlands 
mit dem K6nige von Pohlen betr.” See K.F. Graf Vitzthum von Eckstadt, “Letztwil- 
lige Verfiigungen Peters des Grossen Sachsen und Polen betreffend,” Archiv fur die 
Sachsische Geschichte, Vol. IV, Leipzig, 1866. Despite the less sinister spirit of its 
provisions this “testament” is no more authentic than the one under discussion. 

5EJ. Porfirev, Petr I—osnovopolozhnik voennogo iskusstva russkoy reguliarnoy 
armii i flota (Peter I, Founder of the Military Art of the Russian Regular Army and 
Navy), Moscow, 1952, pp. 82-3, 229. 

6 For him see F. Ley, Le maréchal de Miinnich et la Russie au XVIIIe s., Paris, 
1959. 
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in the reign of Anna Ivanovna- Of the notable commanders in the 
Seven Years War, Fermor, though of Scottish ancestry was born in 
Russia, but Totleben, the conqueror of Berlin, was born in Saxony 
and had entered the Russian service comparatively recently. Leibniz 
advised Peter on educational, legal and administrative reform but 
never visited Russia. In 1762 Catherine invited d'Alembert to come to 
Russia as tutor to the Grand Duke Paul; in 1765 she bought his lib- 
rary and eventually persuaded him to travel to Russia in 1773. At the 
outbreak of the French Revolution her admiration for the philosophes 
turned to hostility and she ordered the destruction of a translation of 
the Selected Works of Voltaire." The statement about Russja’s pre- 
serving her national individuality while learning from other coun- 
tries might have come from the pen of a writer like Karamzin.* 
3. No opportunity must be lost of taking part in the affairs 
and disputes of Europe, especially in those of Germany which 
from its vicinity is of the most direct interest to us. 

A rather vague generalization from indisputable facts. At the 
outset of the War of the Polish Succession, in 1733, Anna Ivanovna 
placed Augustus III on the Polish throne and kept him there; at its 
close, in 1735, the Russians, twenty thousand men sent under Lacy 
to reinforce the army of Prince Eugene, made their first appearande 
on the Rhine but arrived too late to do any fighting. In similar cir- 
cumstances towards the end of the War of the Austrian Succession, 
thirty thousand hired Russian troops under Repnin, appeared on the 
Rhine in 1748. Between 1756 and 1762, in the Seven Years’ War, 
Russia fought Prussia and entered Berlin, but did not make any ter- 
ritorial gains. In 1779, Russian mediation led to the agreement on 
the Bavarian succession concluded at Teschen between Frederick the 
Great, Joseph II, and the German princes concerned, and guaranteed 
by Catherine. In this way a precedent was set for Russia’s intervention 
in German affairs, a policy to be followed until the middle of the 19th 
century. It was connected with Russia’s interest in Holstein, which 
dated from the marriage, in 1725, arranged by Peter before his death, 
between his daughter Anna and Charles Frederick, Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp. At the time of the Second Coalition, in 1792, Russian troops 
fought in Italy, Switzerland and Holland and at the time of the 
Third Coalition, in Moravia, Saxony and Prussia. 

4. Poland must be divided, by keeping up constant jealousies 

and confusion there. The authorities must be gained over with 

7A. Lortholary, Le Mirage russe en France au XVIIIe siécle, Paris, 1951, pp. 88, 
97, 220, 259. 


8H. Roger, National Consciousness in Eighteenth Century Russia, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1960, p. 248. 
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money and the assemblies corrupted so as to influence the elec- 
tion of the Kings. We must form a party of our own there and 
send Russian troops into the country; and let them sojourn there 
so long that they may ultimately find some pretext for nemain- 
ing forever. Should the neighbouring states make difficulties, 
we must appease them for the moment by allowing them a share of 
the territory, until we can safely recover what we have thus 
given away. 


Both Augustus III, in 1733, and Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski 
in 1764 owed their election to the Polish throne to Russian guns 
end money. The account of the diplomatic background of the First 
Partition (1772) is necessarily over-simplified and the view that 
Peter ever did more than countenance a partial dismemberment of 
Poland as a concession to Prussia, erroneous.® 


5. We must take away as much territory as possible from 
Sweden and contrive that she shall attack us first so as to gwe 
us a pretext for her subjugation. With this end in view wa 
must keep Sweden in opposition to Denmark and Denmark to 
Sweden, and sedulously foster their mutual jealousies. 


After the Peace of Nystadt and the acquisition of Livonia, Estonia, 
Ingria and Karelia, Russia continually interfered in Sweden’s domestic 
affairs, directly and indirectly. In 1741, at the instigation of France, 
Sweden attacked Russia, was defeated and compelled, in 1743, to 
yield a small strip of Finland. Between 1788 and 1790, Sweden was 
again at war with Russia, who found a natural ally in Denmark but 
in 1791 Catherine II and Gustavus III concluded a secret alliance for 
the preservation of the balance of power. The war of 1808-1809, the 
last to be fought by the two countries, ended in Russia’s acquisition 
of Finland and the Aland islands. 

6. The consorts of the Russian princes must always be chosen 
from amongst the German princesses in order to multiply our 
family alliances with the Germans and to unite our interests with 
theirs; and thus, by consolidating our influence in Germany 
to cause her to attach herself spontaneously to our policy. 


It is a fact that all Peter’s male successors with the exception of 
Alexander III married German wives. On the other hand in 1717, Peter 
tried hard to arrange a marriage between the future Empress Eliza- 
beth and the infant Louis XV or the Duc de Chartres, the son of 
the Regent. 


9 CFE. B. Krupnitzky, “Zu den polnischen a von 1709-11,” 
Zeitschrift. far Osteuropdaische Geschichte, Vol. V, 1935, p. 401 
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7. We must be careful to keep our commercial alliance 
with England, for she is the power which has most need of our 
products for her Navy, and at the same time may be of the 
greatest service to us in the development of our own. We must 
export timber and other articles in exchange for her gold, and 
lestablisp permanent connections between her merchants and 
seamen and our own. 

As a result of Russia’s occupation of Livonia, Estonia, Ingria and 
Karelia, in the course of the Great Northern War, Britain became de- 
pendent on Russia for most of her naval stores,® a state of affairs 
that lasted well into the 19th century. In return, “Russia imported large 
quantities of valuable merchandise from Britain, the trade relations 
between the two countries being regulated by the commercial treaties 

of 1734 and 1766. The principles of armed neutrality adopted by 
Russia in 1780, 1800 and 1807-1810 hindered Britain’s enforcement 
of her conception of maritime rights, but by and large there was more 
to bind Russia and Britain together than to set them at odds until 
the emergence of the Eastern Question in the 19th century. 

8. We must keep steadily exténding our frontiers—north- 
ward along the Baltic and southward along the shores of the 
Black Sea. 

9. We must progress as much as possible in the direction 
of Constantinopole and India. He who can gain possession of 
these points is the real ruler of the world. . With this end in 
view we must provoke constant quarrels, now with Turkey, now 
with Persia. We must establish wharves and docks in the Black 
Sea, and by degrees make ourselves masters of that sea as well 

. as of the Baltic, which is a doubly important element in the 
success of our plan. We must hasten the downfall of Persia and 
bush on to the Persian Gulf. If possible we must re-establish the 
ancient commercial intercourse with the Levant through Syria 
and force our way into India which is the treasurehouse of the 
world; once there, we can dispense with English gold. 

After Peter’s conquests Russia’s Baltic seaboard was extended as 
far as Memel in consequence of the Third Partition of Poland, though 
Courland had in fact been a Russian protectorate since 1711. In the 
South, Peter did not gain a foothold on the Black Sea, but conquered 
Azov in 1696, only to lose it in 1713. It was recovered for good under 
Anna Ivanovna in 1739. The conquest of Constantinople never entered 
into Peter’s political calculations. It fell to Catherine to occupy the 
Black Sea coast from the Dniester to the Kuban, including the Crimea. 


10D. Gerhard, England und der Aufstieg Russlands, Munich-Berlin, 1933, passim. 
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To these acquisitions Alexander I added Bessarabia in 1812. In the 
19th century, Russia repeatedly waged war on Turkey (1828-29, 
1853-56, 1877-88) with the ultimate intention of seizing Constantinople 
and the Straits, both Nicholas I and Alexander II assuming the double 
role of protector of the Orthodox Christians and champion of the 
Slavs in the Balkans, after the fashion of Peter the Great. On the 
Caspian, the provinces of Daghestan, Gilyan and Mazaderan, con- 
quered by Peter in the campaign of 1722-23, were retroceded to 
Persia in 1732 and 1735. In the Caucasus, playing off Turkey against 
Persia was a principle of Russian foreign policy since Alexander I 
in 1801 finally annexed the kingdom of Georgia (which had been 
a Russian protectorate since 1784) and in 1813 secured, also from 
Persia, Derbent, Shirvan, and Karabagh. In 1828, by the Treaty of 
Turkman, the Russo-Persian boundary was pushed southwards as far 
as the River Aras. 


From 1801, Russia contended successfully for the western Caucas- 
us with the Turks: by 1829 they had lost all the territory north of 
Batum; in 1878 Russia annexed Batum and Kars but the Persian Gulf 
was still 700 miles away, nor is there anything to show that Peter 
had had any designs on that region. The Russian threat to India was 
of a more serious nature and had begun to loom in the reign of 
Peter. He would have been interested in the charting of a sea pas- 
sage to India from the Baltic but paid more serious attention to the 
overland route through Persia and particularly through Central Asia. 
This was the motive for the expedition sent in 1714 to Khiva and for 
the four expeditions despatched to the Central Asian steppes between. 
1714 and 1722. The Russian threat to the overland route to India 
as a consequence of her pressure on Turkey, was acutely felt by Palmer- 
ston while he was Foreign Secretary and again after the Crimean War, 
when Russian expansion was concentrated on Central Asia. 


An important aspect of Petet’s policy is missing from this part 
of the “Testament”. In view of his conquest of Kamchatka and the 
Kurile Islands and of the establishment in his reign of friendly rela- 
tions with the Christians of Trans-Caucasia—the Georgians and the 
Armenians—it seems unlikely that Peter would have failed to recom- 
mend further penetration into these areas. 

10. Moreover, we must take pains to establish and main- 
tain an intimate union with Austria, apparently countenancing 
her schemes for future aggrandizement in Germany, and all the 
while secretly arousing the jealousy of the minor states against 
her. In this way we must bring it to pass that one or the other 

party shall saek aid from Russia, and thus we shall exercise a 
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sort of protection over the country which will pave the way for 
future supremacy. 

11. We must make the House of Austria interested in the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and we must neutralise its 
jealousy at the capture of Constantinople, either by pre-occupy- 
ing it with a war with the old European states, or by allowmg 
ing it a share of the spoils which we can afterwards recover at 
our leisure. 


After 1726 Russia consistently supported Austria, though only 
for money in the War of the Austrian Succession. Catherine the Great’s 
“Greek project” formed in 1782, for the Partition of European Turkey 
between Russia and Austria, proved a bond between the two Empires 


- that lasted until the last years of the 18th century. The Holy Alliance 


of 1815 again brought Austria and Russia together in an effort to up- 
hold what remained of the ancien régime and finally led to the sup- 
pression of the Hungarian Revolution by Nicholas I in 1849. But in 
the second half of the 19th century Russia and Austria fell out over 
the same Eastern Question that had united them in the 18th century. 
The passage about Russia thwarting Austrian plans for aggrandizement 
in Germany bears little relation to reality. 


12. We must collect around our House, as round a centre, all 
the detached sections of Greeks' which are scattered abroad in 
Hungary, Turkey, and South Poland; we must make them look 
to us for support, and thus by establishing beforehand a sort of ec- 
chesiastical supremacy, we shall pave the way for universal sove- 
reignty. ; 

' The policy of Peter and of his successors in protecting the in- 
terests of the Orthodox Christians and Slavs in the Ottoman Empire,” 
has already been referred to in connection with Russia’s Balkan pol- 
icy in the 18th and 19th centuries of which it forms an integral part. 
Peter's attitude towards the Orthodox population of “South Poland”, 
i.e., of the Polish Ukraine, was somewhat ambiguous. Catherine knew 
how to make use of the pent-up hatred of the Ukrainian peasantry 
against its Catholic landlords but did not make a watchword of reli- 
gious liberation.’* The areas of particular interest to Peter and his 
successors to the north of the Balkan range and of the Danube were the 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia as well as Bessarabia, a region 
invaded five times by Russia between 1711 and 1812. 

11].e, members of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

12 Cf. B. H. Sumner, Peter the Great and the Ottoman Empire, Oxford, 1949. 


13 The Cambridge History of Poland (1697-1935), Cambridge, 1941, Vol. II, p. 
101. 
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13. When Sweden is ours, Persia vanquished, Poland sub- 
jugated, Turkey conquered; when our armies are united and the 
Black Sea and the Baltic in the possession of our ships, then we 
must make separate and secret overtures, first to the Court of Ver- 
sailles, and then to Vienna, to share with them the dominion of 
the world. If one of them accepts our propositions, which is cer- 
tain to happen if their ambitions and self-interest are properly 
worked upon, we must make use of one to annihilate the other; 
this done, we have only to destroy the remaining one by finding 
a pretext for a quarrel, the issue of which cannot be doubtful as 
Russia will then be in the absolute possession of the East and of 
the best part of Europe. 

14. Should the improbable case happen of both rejecting 
Russia’s proposition, our policy will be to set one against the 
other and make them tear each other to pieces. Russia must then 
watch for and seize the favourable moment; and pour her al- 
ready assembled hosts into Germany, while two immense fleets 
laden with Asiatic hordes, and conveyed by armed squadrons of 
the Black Sea and the Baltic, set sail simultaneously from the sea 
of Azov and the harbour of Archangel. 


Most of this is pure rhetoric. The writer, carried away by emo- 
tion, has placed Archangel on the Baltic. 

When the flights of political fancy in the “Testament” and the 
propagandist catch-phrases have been discounted and the glaring 
omissions and obvious improbabilities written off, there still remains 
a substantial balance of truth about Russian foreign policy in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. The sweeping generalizations of the story of 
family conspiracy by the House of Romanov to achieve world domina- 
tion were true enough in content and startling enough in form to be 
lapped up with their morning coffee by the half-educated newspaper 
readers of Western Europe. In the hey-day of British and French colonial 
imperialism under the direction of a liberal or paternalistic govern- 
fent, the “Testament” expressed the fears aroused by the rival ex- 
pansion of a powerful police state around the perimeter of its vast and 
continuous territory."* When, however, was this so-called “Testament” 
composed, and by whom? From the allusions to the First Partition of 
Poland in 1772, to the annexation of the Crimea by Russia in 1783, 
and to the Russo-Swedish War of 1788-90, it may be inferred that 
it was composed in the last decade of the 18th century. It did not, how- 
ever, make its first and timely appearance until the eve of Napoleon’s 


14 Cf. G. Vernadsky, “The Expansion of Russia,” Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XXXI, July, 1933, pp. 391-425. 
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Russian campaign of 1812, in a book entitled Des progrés de la puis- 
sance Russe. At this stage it was referred to simply as “the plan of 
Peter the Great.”!* Soon forgotten, it was resuscitated by Gaillardet, 
the biographer of the chevalier d’Eon, in 1836. Henceforth no self- 
respecting journalist, pamphleteer or propagandist historian with an 
anti-Russian axe to grind could afford to dispense with a reference 
to the “Last Will of Peter the Great” whenever the opportunity pres- 
ented itself, as it frequently did, in the form of tension in the Near East, 
trouble in Russian Poland or the Tsar’s interference in the Balkans. 
In the English-speaking world it does not appear to have been widely 
known before the period immediately preceding the Crimean War." 


In December, 1853 The Morning Herald 


demanded that the “damning disgrace of Sinope [the scene of the an- 
nihilation of the Turkish fleet by the Russians} should be revenged at 
Sevastopol”, and proclaimed there were “no bounds to the schemes of the 
Muscovite” whose ambitions would reach Persia and India where the Tsar 
could “then carry out the Asiatic provisions of the testament of Peter the 
Shipwright.”?7 


Earlier The Times had been reproved for its conciliatory tone by 
a correspondent of the New York Tribune: 


The correct premises put forth in its columns [i. e. those of The Times} 
as to the utter impossibility of maintaining Turkey in its present state 
serve no other purpose than to prepare the British public and the world for 
the moment when the principal paragraph of the Will of Peter the Great 
—the conquest of the Bosphorus—will have become an accomplished fact. 


It would be hard to guess the names of the joint authors of 
the unsigned article: Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels.'® 

For a long time the authorship of the “Testament” remained some- 
thing of an enigma and it can baffle even present-day historians.!® The 
choice of persons upon whom it might be fathered is fairly wide, and 


15 At any rate in France. According to C.R. Mintsloff, Pierre le Grand dans la 
littérature étrangére, St. Petersburg. 1872, p. 455, a German version appeared in the 
meantime: Des Kaisers Napoleon politisches Testament...Zweite Vermebrte Auf- 
lage. Mit dem politischen Testamente Peters des Grossen ... Aus dem Franzdsischen, 
Leipzig... 1824. 

16 The undated fly-sheet headed The Will of Peter the Great, preserved in the 
British Museum, may be the earliest English version; the latest one is dated 1924. 
David Urquhart in his Progress of Russia in the West North and South, 2nd edition, 
London, 1853, refers to the “Testament” in a footnote on p. 244. For detailed biblio- 
graphies see Mintsloff, Pierre le Grand dans la littérature étrangére, St. Petersburg, 
1872, pp. 455-458; E.N. Danilova, “Zaveshchanie Petra Velikogo” (The Testament 
of Peter the Great), Trudy Istoriko-Arkhivnogo Instituta, (Transactions of the Histor- 
ical-Archival Institute), Vol. II, 1946, pp. 205-270. 

17B. Kingsley Martin, The Triumph of Lord Palmerston, London, 1924, p. 197. 

18K. Marx and F. Engels, The Russian Menace to Europe, sel. and ed. by B.W. 
Blackstock and B.F. Hoselitz, London, 1953, p. 136. 
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first on the list is the name of Peter the Great himself, but the case 
against him may be summarily dismissed. It is the “Testament’s” very 
plausibility that gives it away as a forgery and a masterpiece not so 
much of prescience as of hindsight. Put to the pedantic test of textual 
criticism?’ the “Testament” turns out to be a very imperfect piece of 
forgery: it contains none of the consecrated formulae characteristic 
cf the Last Will of a Tsar or a Grand Duke of Muscovy and its vocab- 
ulary is suspect. (The first part of this objection, incidentally, might 
be rebutted with equal seriousness by pointing to Peter’s well-known 
dislike of traditional Muscovite formality). And it has rightly been 
pointed out that Peter would never have spoken of any part of his army 
as “Asiatic hordes” nor could he have used the modern word “Ger- 
many.””! But in the absence of any document purporting to be auth- 
entic or at least a copy, as opposed to a summary of the original, 
any evidence of this kind must be rejected as irrelevant. The argu- 
ment that Peter was overtaken by death before he was able to write 
down in a trembling hand more than the first words of his testament: 
“Give all to”...°* and left unsettled the all-important question of the 
succession, let alone any plans for world domination, is likewise inadmis- 
sible on account of its essentially negative nature. Apart from the 
discrepancies already noted, between the “Testament” and the genuine 
legacy of Peter’s foreign policy, the only positive evidence available 
is internal and psychological. Peter was by nature anything but a 
planner, nor were these planning times. Constantly obliged to face 
emergencies on the military, diplomatic and domestic fronts, he could 
only meet them with improvised devices. Even in the relatively more 


19N. Yakovlev, “O tak nazyvaemom ‘zaveshchanii’ Petra Velikogo” (About the 
So-Called Testament of Peter the Great), Istorichesky Zhurnal (Historical Journal), 
1941, 12, pp. 128-133 and E. Mogilensky, “Napoleon et le ‘Testament’ de Pierre le 
Grand,” Le Monde Slave, July, 1938, pp. 93-119, after some discussion attribute the 
“Testament” to the chevalier d’Eon; E.N. Danilova, op. cit., passim, and p. 58, wastes 
much ingenuity in trying to show that the “Testament” is the composite work of 
d’Eon, the comte de Broglie and Favier, edited by the collector and compiler Soulavie. 
The account given by D.V. Lehovich, “The Testament of Peter the Great,” The Am- 
erican Slavic and East European Review, VII, 1948, pp. 111-124, though somewhat 
sketchy is substantially correct. See also L. Lockhart, “The ‘Political Testament’ of 
Peter the Great” The Slavonic Review, XIV, 1935/6, pp. 438-441; B. Mouravieff, 
Le Testament de Pierre le Grand, Neuchatel, 1949; I. Borshchak, “Zapovit Petra Ve- 
oe Testament of Peter the Great), Ukraina, Paris, No. 3, 1950, pp. 179-183. 

79-183. 

20 By Danilova, op. cit., pp. 25-37. 

21 Again by Danilova, ibid., p. 36. 

22 The copy in the Archive du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Mémoires et do- 
cuments, Russie, I, 1690-1748, f. 117, is a transcription of Gaillardet’s version in a 
mid-nineteenth century hand. 

23 J. I. Golikov, Deyaniya Petra Velikogo (The Deeds of Peter the Great), Vol. IX 
Moscow, 1789, p. 198. 
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peaceful last years of his life he did not elaborate any systematic pro- 
gram of reform. 

After Peter himself suspicion falls most easily on the chevalier 
d’Eon, described by Gaillardet as the discoverer and bearer of the 
“plan”.** His record, it is true, does not inspire confidence. D’Eon visit- 
ed Russia three times. In 1755 he travelled as a representative of le 
secret du roi—Louis XV’s agency for the conduct of foreign affairs 
independently of and sometimes contrary to the official policy. On 
this occasion, in circumstances that have not been fully elucidated (he 
is said to have appeared at the Imperial Court in feminine attire) he 
played an important part in securing Russia’s accession to the new 
Franco-Austrian alliance. In 1756, after delivering a personal letter 
from the Empress to Louis XV, he returned to St. Petersburg as an at- 

taché at the French legation, in the following year he was sent as 

courier to Paris and Vienna and once more went back to the Russian 
capital, in the dual capacity of secretary to the Embassy and agent 
of le secret du rot- After a brief but meritorious period of military 
service in 1761 he acted as secretary to the duc de Nivernais on his 
peacemaking mission to England in 1762, and in February 1763 was 
given the honor of carrying to France the ratification of the peace 
treaty between the two countries. He returned to London as chargé 
d'affaires and the King’s secret correspondent. Uninterrupted success 
seems to have turned his head; he lived in great style and squandered 
embassy funds. When dismissed, instead of returning to France, he 
carried on a libellous correspondence with the ambassador, Guerchy, 
whom he successfully accused of plotting to have him murdered. He 
continued nevertheless to act as the King’s agent and after the death 
of Louis XV surrendered the secret documents in his possession in return 
for a pension, undertaking at the same time to wear woman’s clothes. 
From 1777 until his death in 1810 he was known as “the chevaliére 
d’Eon”.”° 

Is there not a strong likelihood of a hermaphrodite or, at best, 
transvestitist adventurer, afflicted with megalomania also being a 
mythomaniac and a forger? Did he not receive a letter from the 
comte de Choiseul, then French ambassador at Vienna, acknowledging 
the receipt of the chevalier’s letters and “the history of Peter the 
~ 248, Gaillardet, Mémoires de chevalier d’Eon publiés pour la premiére fois sur les 
papiers fournis par sa famille et d’aprés des materiaux authentiques déposés aux 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 2nd edn., Paris, 1836, pp. 168-176. Cf. F. Gaillardet, 
Mémoires sur la chevaliére d’Eon, Paris, n.d. (1866), pp. XI, 47-8. 

25 See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XIV; O. Homberg & F. Jousselin, 


Le Chevalier d’Eon, Paris, 1904; P. Pinsseau, L’Etrange destinée du chevalier d’Eon, 
Orléans-Paris, 1945. 
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Great” (November 26, 1769)??* Is it not true that d’Eon’s library con- 
tained three books which might well have served as models for a 
spurious political testament, namely the Testaments of Louvois (Colog- 
ne, 1745), Richelieu (Amsterdam, 1688) and Colbert (The Hague, 
1643)?" Lastly, what of d’Eon’s own reference, as reported by a con- 
temporary biographer, to the “favorite plan of Peter the Great”??* 


In actual fact none of these pieces of circumstantial evidence 
stands up to scrutiny. Male, female or androgenous, however rash 
d’Eon may have been in his actions and however ambitious in his 
aspirations he was not a sensationalist in the modern style but an ac- 
complished diplomatist whose patrons and superiors were too sensible 
to attach any importance to yet another “political testament”. By 
laying it before them d’Eon would have made himself ridiculous in- 
stead of making Russia hateful—which was plainly the forger’s aim. 
D’Eon harbored no anti-Russian feelings and had no reason for 
arousing them in others. In his writing on Russia he speaks of 
Peter in respectful and admiring terms and never tries to make him 
into a bogey. **. His gift to Choiseul may have been a manuscript essay 
on Peter the Great, or, indeed, a printed book: a copy of the Histoire 
de Pierre le Grand formed part of the chevaliet’s own library.*° 
Finally, d’Eon did, in 1757, write a memorandum on Russia’s inten- 
tions, but only with regard to Poland. He predicted that upon the 
death of Augustus III Russian troops would cross the frontier to secure 
the coronation of one of the Tsarina’s creatures and to seize part 
of Poland’s territory. This intention, he mistakenly observed, was not 
new: the partial occupation of Poland had been the favorite plan of 
Peter the Great who was bent on bringing his frontiers nearer to Ger- 
many so as to be in a position to play an important part there.** Na 
record exists of any pronouncement by d’Eon on this or any other 
subject more or less closely related to the “Testament” of Peter the 
Great. 

The references to the plans of Peter the Great in the memoranda 
submitted to Louis XV by the comte de Broglie, the chief confidant 


: a ee Mémoires et Négociations particuliéres du chevalier d’Eon...., The Hague, 
764, p. 22. 

27 Catalogue of the Scarce Books and valuable manuscripts of the Chevaliére d’Eon 
... Which will be publicly sold by Auction by Mr. Christie...on Monday the 5 
May, 1791. VI-e catalogue, p. 27, no-s 447, 458, 460. 

28M. de la Fortelle [i.e. Peyroud de Beausol], La vie militaire, politique et privée 
de Mademoiselle... d’Eon de Beaumont, Paris, 1779, p. 30. 

29 Les loisirs du chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, Vol. V., p. 63, Vol. XIII, pp. V, 
47-49, Amsterdam, 1774. 

30 Catalogue of the very valuable and rare MSS and... printed books of the Chev- 
aliere d’Eon, Dec. Which will be sold by auction on Fri. 12, Feb. 1813..., p. 16. 

81 La Fortelle, op. cit., p. 30. 
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of the secret du roi** need no more be regarded as echoes of the 
“Testament” or even of d’Eon’s memorandum on Poland than similar 
allusions in W. Eton’s Survey of the Turkish Empire (London, 1798). 
The momentum and direction imparted by Peter to Russian foreign 
policy was appreciated by Western diplomatists active in the second 
half of the 18th century, a period during which his reputation in the 
West, owing largely to the skillful propaganda of Catherine II, was at 
its height. 

If the chevalier is not the author of the “Testament”, did his bio- 
grapher, Gaillardet, fabricate the document as well as invent the story 
of its abstraction from Russia? Very little is known about Frédéric 
Gaillardet (1806-1882).** His chief claim to fame is his co-author- 
ship, with Alexandre Dumas, of La Tour de Nesle (1832), one of the 
blood-and-thunder successes of the French romantic stage. His life 
of d’Eon, professedly based on his private papers and material in the 
archives of the French Foreign Office, in fact a vie romancée, followed 
tour years later.*° The point at which Gaillardet turned from ghost- 
writing and hack-work to respectable journalism is difficult to establish. 
In 1839 he was in New York engaged in taking over the Cowurrier des. 
Etats-Unis which under his editorship became the most widely read 
French language newspaper in America; in 1848 he was back in Paris; 
in 1866 he published a revised edition of the life of d’Eon, ostensibly 
purged of all fabrication—with the tacit exception of the “Testa- 
ment”. “Disclosed” by Gaillarder at a time of international tension 
when it was fashionable to “manger du cosaque’, it had since acquired 
a popularity that was second only to authenticity. To sink the capard 
that he had launched with such unforeseen success would have re- 
quired more courage than Gaillardet could apparently gather. What 
had his motives been in 1836 for publicizing the “Testament”? It 
is possible that the idea of reviving it may have emanated from a group 
of Polish emigres anxious to sound the alarm at the unhindered ex- 
pansion of the Russian Empire, which had recently engulfed the king- 
dom of Poland. If Gaillardet, as his return from America to Paris in 
1848 would suggest, was a militant liberal, the person to draw his 
attention to the “plan” may well have been Leonard Chodzko,** the 

32 BE. Boutaric, Correspondance secréte inédite de Louis XV sur la politique étran- 
gére..., 2 Vols., Paris, 1866, Vol. I, p. 438, Vol. II, pp. 17, 130. 

33 W. Eton, Survey of the Turkish Empire, 4th edn., London, 1809, “Advertise- 
ment” and p. 407. 

34Cf. P. Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universel, Vol. VIII, and Dictionary of 
American Biography, Vol. VII. 


35 See supra, n. 23. 
88 See Polski Stownik Biograficzny (Polish Biographical Dictionary), Vol. III. 


During the revolution of 1830 Chodzko was one of Latayette’s A.D.C.’s. 
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chief link between the Polish émigration and the French radical move- 
ment. Be that as it may, Gaillardet is not the author of the “Tesia- 
ment”. The text in the Mémoires .. . is simply a paraphrase of that in 
Lesur’s Des progrés de la puissance russe (1812), but it was Gaillardet 
who turned the French version of the “plan” into a “Testament” 
by prefacing it with the formula: 

In the name of the Holy and indivisible Trinity, we Peter, Emperor and 
Autocrat of all the Russias, etc., etc., to all our successors on the throne 
and in the government of the Russian Nation . . .*7 

It was in this way that the notion of a “Testament” gained cur- 
tency. No doubt Gaillardet was familiar with the political testa- 
ment as a literary genre. The “Testaments”, already referred to, form- 
ing part of d’Eon’s library, were still in circulation and their number 
seems to have been multiplying. A selection published in 1829 with 
a telling epigraph “Testamenta hominum speculum esse morum vulgu 
creditur” contains the testaments of Alberoni, Walpole, Monsieur Sil- 
houette, and Mercy-Argenteau.** At this point a distinction must be 
drawn between authentic and false testaments of monarchs and states- 
men. The testaments of the Hohenzollerns*® and of Maria Theresa,*° 
at that time still buried in the archives, were authentic but of the 
two political testaments attributed to Richelieu,*’ one is false. Like 
that of Peter the Great, it, as it were, gives away the secrets of an 
expansionist foreign policy. 

Hic igitur ministerii mei scopus, restituere Galliae limites quos natura 
praefixit, reddere Gallis fratres suos, addere Galliam Galliae, et linguam 
linguae, confundere Galliam cum Francia, et ubicunque fuit antiqua Gallia, 
ibi restaurare novam. 

But the fundamental difference is greater than the superficial 
similarity. The author of Richelieu’s “testament’*® was writing a 
panegyric, not a libel, though this did not prevent the ill-wishers of 
France from making capital out of the incriminating passage. 


37 Peter the Great’s Last Will...., p. 4; Gaillardet, Mémoires du Chevalier d’Eon, 
1836, p. 168. 

38 See G. Peignot, Choix de testamens anciens et modernes, 2 vols., Paris-Dijon, 
1829, Vol. II, pp. 293-302. Cf. Recueil des testamens politiques du cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, du duc de Lorraine, de M. Colbert et de M. de Louvois, 4 vols. Amsterdam, 1749. 
That of Richelieu is authentic, the one attributed to Charles of Lorraine is apparently 
by H. de Straatman, those of Colbert and Louvois probably by Sandraz de Courtilz. 

39 See G. Kiintzel and M. Hass, Die Politischen Testamente der Hohenzollern, 2 
vols., Leipzig and Berlin, 1911. 

40 See Maria Theresias politisches Testament, ed. by J. Kallbrunner, Vienna, 1952. 

41 See Cardinal de Richelieu, Testament politique, Edition critique. ...publiée.... 
par Louis André, Paris, 1947, pp. 44, 66 and W. Mommsen, Richelieu, Elsass und 
Lothringen, Berlin, 1922, pp. 364-369. 

42 Pierre Labbé (1596-1678). See Petri L’Abbe e Societate Iesu Elogia, Gratianopoli, 
1664, pp. 184-186 “Armandi Richelii Testamentum Christianum” and pp. 186-188 
“Eiusdem Testamentum Politicum.” 
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As for C. L. Lesur (1770-1849)** from whom Gaillardet bor- 
rcwed the text of the “Testament”, he was a journalist employed by the 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres; his duties consisted in contributing 
articles on international affairs to the official and semi-official press. 
A series written by him for Le Moniteur in 1876-7 was later pub- 
lished in the form of a book.** De Ja politique et des progrés de la 
puissance russe *° contains no reference to the “plan” but does sugggest 
that Peter studied in the West the means of subjugating Europe, a 
process begun by himself and, as Lesur tries to show, continued by 
his successors-*® The “plan” appears for the first time in the second, 
augmented edition, in a lengthy footnote beginning with a reservation 
as to the cited document’s authenticity.*7 That both editions were or- 
dered by the French government may be taken for granted but there 
are no grounds for supposing that Napoleon himself had a hand in 
the composition of the text*® except possibly in the wording of one or 
two vigorous phrases. His statements about the danger of Europe being 
conquered by Russia have not even Peter’s name in common with the 
“Testament”. Their general tone could be taken to denote Napoleon’s 
familiarity with it but does not convict him of its authorship: 


Is it [Russia with her immense resources} not the head of the Hydra. . 
which can only be subdued by seizing it bodily and stifling it in an em- 
brace? But where is the Hercules to be found? Should there arise an Em- 
peror of Russia, valiant, impetuous and intelligent, in a word, a Tsar with 
fire in his belly, Europe is his own.*® 


The identity of the forger was actually in fact established three 
quarters of a century ago.°? He was a Polish officer with a record of 
distinguished service under Napoleon’s command, General M. Sokol- 
nicki (1760-1815).°? A dashing and successful leader of men in battle 
he was, as a staff officer, handicapped by a want of thoroughness (dis- 
played with dire consequences in the campaign of 1812) and an over- 
fertile imagination, a faculty which found vent in numerous memo- 
randa on political and military topics submitted by him to the French . 
authorities. One such, preceded by a preamble couched in the most 


43 See Nouvelle Biographie Générale, XXX, 1859. : 

44M. Sokolnicki, General M. Sokolnicki, Warsaw, 1912, p. 414. 

45 Anon., Paris, 1807. : J 

46 Pp, 13, 18 and the appended “Tableau des acquisitions de la Russie depuis 1721...” 

47 Des progres de la puissance russe depuis son origine jusqu'au commencement du 
XIX siécle. Par Mr L***, Paris, 1812, p. 176, note 1. ; 

48 As suggested by G. Berkholz, Napoleon I, auteur du testament de Pierre le 
Grand, Brussels, 1863. 

49 Count de Las Cases, Mémorial de Sainte Héléne, London, 1823, Vol. IV, p. 88. 

50H. Breslau, “Das Testament Peters des Grossen,” Historische Zeitschrift, Vol. 
XLI, 1879, pp. 385-409. 

51 See M. Sokolnicki, op. cit. 
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ambiguous possible terms, was the “Apercu sur la Russie” (1797). It 
would appear that Sokolnicki owed his knowledge of “Peter’s bold 
but iniquitous plan” to such diverse sources as “profound meditation 
in the prisons of St. Petersburg”, “the consideration of moral and 
material data” and information provided by compatriots acquainted 
with Russian official papers captured in Warsaw in 1794, in other 
words, to pure invention, since he himself admits that the “plan” was 
kept in the archives of the Russian sovereigns and does not claim to 
have penetrated them even indirectly.°* Two of Sokolnicki’s memo- 
randa drawn up in 1811™ are filed together with ond’ which on 
internal evidence may be ascribed to Lesur. This contiguity would 
suggest that on the eve of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia the two men 
were active in the same field and that the inclusion of the “Testament” 
in Des progrés was the outcome of their collaboration. The addition to 
Sokolnicki’s original version of point 9 which speaks of the road to 
India, must also have been made at this stage and it may well be that 
the final draft was revised by Napoleon himself.*® 


As to the first draft, it is worth recalling that the trail does not 
break off at the person of Sokolnicki. S. Askenazy, whose knowl- 
edge of the period is unrivalled, remarks casually that Sokolnicki 
borrowed the idea and substance of a “plan,” first indited in 1794, 
from an expatriate Frenchman, one Tombeur.”’ He is presumably 
none other than N. de Tombeur, a French projeteur writing perhaps 
under an assumed name, the author of a pamphlet on navigation and 
another on banking.®® All questions of identity apart, there is a strong 
likelihood that whoever first conceived the supposed plan of Peter the 
Great had read and been impressed by a pamphlet entitled The Danger 
of the Political Balance of Europe.” After the opening statement that 
since the accession of Catherine II “there is no country of which Russia 
has not disturbed the tranquillity, or alarmed the precaution: every 
year has produced new designs, which arose evidently from one general 

52Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Mémoires et Documents, Russie, 35 
ff. 149-154. Cf. M. Sokolnicki, “Le Testament de Pierre le Grand”..., Revue des 
Sciences Politiques, Vol. XXVII, 1912, pp. 88-98. 

53 Mémoires et documents, Russie, 35, loc., cit. ; 

54 “Coup d’oeil rapide sur les forces que la Russie peut mettre en campagne... K 
(1811), and “Coup d’oeil sur le théatre de la guerre”... Mémoires at documents, Rus- 
ste, 26, ff. 66-73 and 73-85. a) 

55 “De la puissance russe et de ses accroissements,” Jan. 1812, sbid. ff. 114-156. 

56 Sokolnicki, op. cit., pp. 221, 222, 414. 

57 In his preface to M. Sokolnicki, Generat M. Sokolnicki, p. X. ; 

58 Essai sur la navigation..., Warsaw, 1787 and Examen philosophique et poli- 
tique des avantages d’une Banque nationale pour la Pologne . . . Warsaw, n. d. (Est- 


reicher, Bibliografia Polska, Vol. XXXI, pp. 216, 217). 
59 Translated from the French of the King of Sweden. Second edition, 1791. 
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plan”, the unidentified author® asks: “What have been the permanent 
principles of the Russian Court and their effect upon the reign of the 
second Catherine?” The answer, necessarily brief, since the author is 
concerned principally with the reign of Catherine, reads like a sketch 
that assumes its finished form in the “Testament”: 


In the period of the middle of the reign of Louis XIV,..- a man of 
more energy than genius . . . a successful warrior and a tyrannic legis- 
lator . . . raised up this vast colossus which had been buried in barbarous 
obscurity . . . the new Empire entered rapidly into the general system, 
and immediately announced its predominating designs, with forces pro- 
portioned to its extensive ambition: at its head appeared a despot, the ab- 
solute master of the eighth part of the habitable globe, of opulent mines, 
of a hundred provinces, whose natives were inured to all extremities of 
rigours of climate, of hunger, of want; warlike, from the savage habits 
of their laws; disciplined by the severe pressure of despotism . . . such 
were the people whom Peter the Great collected from the north of Europe... 
when he founded the capital of his Empire at Petersburg. From that period, 
the views and exertions of Russia were enlarged; they were no longer 
bounded by incursions into the Asiatic countries: mistress of a marine 
in the Baltic, her influence was an interesting concern of all the maritime 
powers; her numerous, warlike armies could easily invade Poland, Sweden, 
Denmark; desolate that part of those states which should oppose her, and 
second the efforts of her enemies: from hence issues the necessary influence 
of the Court of St. Petersburg among the southern and western powers, 
who may engage in the hostilities of the north, or of Germany; assuredly 
the most penetrating politician could hardly believe, at the Peace of 
Nystadt, in 1721, that twenty-five years afterwards, a King of France 
should give the daughter of the First Peter the title of Mediatrice of Europe, 
that a Russian army should approach the Rhine at the requisition of Eng- 


land, and that in a subsequent war, the Russians should pillage the capital 
of Brandenburg.*? 


The eulogy of Peter in the concluding paragraphs so utterly con- 
tradicts the hostility to his person expressed in the opening pages that 
it must be regarded as a deliberate distortion which enables the author 
to point to an ideal but fictitious precedent: 


The Russians still proudly remember that Prince who, unintentionally 
perhaps, prepared them for freedom while they were civilised as slaves. 
Of all the plans and schemes. of that great man, the most admirable, though 
the least noticed, was that of abandoning two-thirds of that vast Empire 
tc bears and to nature; his wish to concenttate the whole population 
in the provinces which are within a practicable distance of the capital, and 
to strengthen his country by consolidation.®* 


60 Not Gustavus III nor Mallet du Pan nor Claude Charles de Peysonnel as sug- 
gested in the British Museum catalogue but probably the Prussian envoy at Stockholm, 
Bork. See K. Estreicher, op. cit., Vol. XVII, pp. 474-475. 

61 The Danger of the Political Balance, pp. 2, 3, 8-13. 

82 Op. cit., pp. 225-226. 
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If historians repeat themselves, propagandists also repeat one 
another, especially when they choose “plus ca change, plus c'est la 
méme chose” for their motto. In the First World War the “Testament” 
was revived in a form modified to suit the needs of German propa- 
ganda in Persia.** In 1941 it was used by Hitler in the earlier version 
for its original purpose—to justify the invasion of Russia from the 
West.** The Nazis succeeded where historical scholarship had failed 
and the “Testament” has since fallen into disrepute and oblivion. But 
in the Soviet Union the libel was still smarting as recently as 1950. 
The “Dictionary of Diplomacy” published under the general editorship 
cf the late A. Ya. Vyshinsky devotes a column and a half to the rebuttal 
of the calumny.” A record of imperialist expansion is an under- 
standably embarrassing inheritance to a peace-loving federation of 
sucialist republics. 


63 Kakovlev, op. cit., p. 132. 

64 [bid., p. 129. ; 

65 Diplomatichesky Slovar’ (Dictionary of Diplomacy), ed. A. Ya. Vyshinsky and 
A. Lozovsky, Moscow, 1948-1950, s.v. “Petra I zaveshchanie” (The Testament of 
Peter I). 





























VICTOR R. GREENE 


PRE-WORLD WAR | POLISH EMIGRATION TO THE 
UNITED STATES: MOTIVES AND STATISTICS 


Throughout history, groups of peoples have migrated great. distances 
to better the conditions of their life. In the earliest times, this movement 
was constant. Under a nomadic existence when they had exhausted what 
the locality naturally supplied in food, skins, and shelter, families pro- 
ceeded to more virgin areas. But with a new society of cultivation and 
more permanent settlement, movement became less frequent. When 
migrations now occurred, the dislocation was more upsetting. The family 
relationship changed as the more active members left. When they left 
the familiar and arrived in a new environment, tensions developed among 
themselves and with their new neighbors. Of course, the problem was 
more serious as the receiving area was more foreign. 

The period from 1825 to the outbreak of World War I saw one of 
the greatest mass movements in the world’s history. Millions of people 
left the Oid World to establish themselves in the New. The natural re- 
action of interested observers was to discover why they left. This im- 
mense demographic shift was voluntary in the sense that no government 
directed their movement. Still, whether the move was temporary or per- 
manent, dislocations were bound to occur. Family relationships, old at- 
tachments, habits, and ways of life had to change. 

The question arises, with so much inconvenience in re-establishing 
their lives, why did they leave the “Old Country”? This article will offer 
a suggestion. 

Nineteenth century immigration to America consisted of two parts— 
the “old” and the “new” immigration. The former lasted until about 1880. 
The immigrant character was primarily Anglo-Saxon or from northern 
and western Europe. The second wave, ending in the early 1920's or 
more generally in 1914, consisted of a new element, the southern and 
eastern European. 

These newer immigrants, in addition, consisted of many more nation- 
alities, chiefly the Slavic and Italian groups. In this respect one of the 
largest nationalities emigrating was the Poles. Thus an examination of 
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their movement would be important. To discover the main reason of 
migration, perhaps the most understandable approach would be to study 
first the character and nature of the Polish immigrants as they arrived 
in America, then return to their source to examine conditions in the Old 
Country. As the study will indicate, almost all of these newcomers migra- 
ting to the Western Hemisphere came to the United States. 

Surveying the general statistics of Polish immigration, one notices the 
amazing increase in numbers after the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Prior to that time the incoming Pole was a rarity. Beginning 
sometime between 1820 and 1830, the Polish entrants never exceeded 
100 in any one year before 1851.* Even down to 1879 the annual influx 
was constantly under 1,800 persons, except for 1873 when it reached 
3,338.7 

The number of native Poles in the United States at that time validates 
the above figures. In 1860, when the Census Bureau started listing na- 
tionalities separately, the Polish number was somewhat above 7,200. Ten 
years later the figure was still small, only having doubled.* Perhaps the 
best indication of the paucity of Poles in the United States was a cumu- 
lative estimate. Down to 1870 only 50,000 Poles had resided in this coun- 
try.* 
After the 1870's, the newcomers arrived in ever increasing numbers. 
The annual average of Polish overseas emigration for the 1880’s was 
more than three times the yearly rate for the 1870’s (6,000 to 1,800); 
for the 1890’s about fifteen times; for the 1900’s twenty-four times; for 
the remaining years before the war, twenty-six times.” Most of the Poles 
coming to America went to the United States. Through the years from 
1900 to the First World War the United States held a strong attraction 
for the overseas migrant. Over eighty per cent of the Polish movement ta 
the New World came to its shores in 1904, over seventy-seven per cent 
in 1908, only sixty per cent in 1911, but over eighty again in the banner 
year of Polish immigration, 1913.° The average then was three of every 
four American-bound Polish aliens in those years entered the United 


1 Walter F. Willcox, ed., International Migrations, New York,1929, Vol. I, p. 126. 
2 bid. 


3 oo Emily Greene Balch, Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, New York, 1910, 
pp. 212, 224. 

4 Catalogue of the Polish Pavilion at the World’s Fair, New York, 1939, p. 285D; 
Sister Mary Remigia Napolska, The Polish Immigrant in Detroit to 1914, Chicago, 
1946, p. 23. Both works used different sources. Neither, however, discussed what 
they meant by “Pole.” This study assumes that language was the determining factor. 
The definition of nationality was a subject few sources explained. The place of ori- 
gin was unsatisfactory as Poland was not an independent entity between 1795 and 
1919. Even if it were, many Polish-speaking inhabitants lived beyond its borders 
while Austrians, Ukrainians, Germans, Russians, Lithuanians, and Yiddish-speaking 
Jews lived within them. ce 
5 Jerzy Zubrzycki, Polish Immigrants im Britain, The Hague, 1956, p. 19. 

6 Willcox. op. cit., p. 787. 
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States. Of the nationality living outside of Poland in 1920 (1,335,957), 
two-thirds (820,595) resided in the United States,” 


Other indications showed the augmenting Polish wave between 1870 
and 1914. The number of this foreign-born nationality living in the 
United States had soared to 150,000 in 1890 or twenty-six times the 
1870 number.’ In the great period of movement between 1897 and 1913, 
United States authorities counted about 2,000,000 Polish entrants.® 
The years of note were 28,466 in 1897, 168,033 in 1907, and 174,365 
the high point, in 1913."° The largest Polish-inhabited city, Chicago, in- 
creased its Polish component almost twenty times between 1873 and 
1918 to almost 400,000." In approximately the same period the identical 
element in Detroit increased from eighteen to twenty-four per cent of 
the population despite the town’s 600 per cent growth.” 


It is difficult for the student to discover the ethnic character of people 
who entered the United States before 1899 as the authorities listed ar- 
rivals by country of origin.’* The area of study then must be after that 
date when the analysis of immigration character becomes clearer. For one 
thing, the predominant number of immigrants was men at a constant 
ratio, two for every three in 1899 (18,000 of 28,000), 1906 (66,000 of 
96,000), 1909 (51,000 of 78,000), and 1913 (115,000 of 174,000).1* 
The authorities took no extensive surveys of the marital status of these 
incoming Polish males but the majority came unaccompanied. In 1912, 
sixty per cent of the male arrivals were single while about fifty-five 
per cent were the following year.’° One should note here that children 
under 14 and adults over 44 made up only one-tenth of the Polish ar- 
rivals for those years.1* Most of those who stated an occupation were 
unskilled workers.’* The annual report for 1900 listed 27,000 incoming 
Poles as “laborers”, or “farm laborers”, both under the unskilled cate- 


7 The United States then had over ninety per cent of the 880,000 Poles in America. 
International Labour Office, World Statistics of Aliens, Geneva, 1936, pp. 95, 156, 
169-170, 118. Of course, these figures are only an indication of 1870-1914. One 
must take into account natural deaths and war casualties, although America also lost 
a small part of its Polish population in this manner, too. 

8 Balch, op. cit., p. 132. : 

® Annual Report for the United States Commissioner-General for Immigration for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1899, Washington, D. C., 1899, p. 7. Hereafter 
only the year will be cited ,1900, p. 6;1909, p. 78; 1912, p. 74; 1913, p. 46; Paul Fox, 
The Poles in America, New York, 1922, p. 58. 

10 Willcox, op. cit., p. 126. 

11 Miecislaus Haiman et al., Poles of Chicago, 1837-1937, Chicago, 1937, p. 6. 
This included native-born children of Polish parents, however. 

12 Napolska, op. cit., p. 30. ; 

13 Poland is listed but this probably referred to Congress Poland under Russia. 

14 1899, p. 7; 1906, p. 8; 1909, p. 22; 1913, pp. 46-47. 

15 1912, p. 74; 1913, pp. 46-47. 

16 [bid.; 1912, p. 74. 

17 One should note that the occupations given were what officials thought the 
immigrant could do which included his background. See Balch, op. cit., p. 137. 
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gory.'® This figure was ninety per cent of those with an occupation and 
sixty per cent of the entire 1900 Polish influx.’® In 1906, the above 
categories along with a new listing, “servants”, were also ninety per 
cent of those reporting and over seventy per cent of the whole.”® In 
1913, the year of the largest Polish immigration, ninety-nine per cent 
of the workers were of the three unskilled positions making up seventy- 
five per cent of the whole.”* 

The conclusion then is that almost all of the Polish immigrants were 
of the lower classes—peasants or agricultural laborers according to 
several authorities.” 

From the period of the French Revolution to the Treaty of Versailles, 
there was no independent state of Poland. Three powers, Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria, each had seized a section of the Polish kingdom in which 
resided most of the subject nationality. Nationalism pervaded nineteenth 
century Europe and Polish patriots attempted to free their country and 
to form a united nation but the ruling empires defeated their attempts. 
Russia held most of the old Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, includ- 
ing the central area known as Congress Poland, the Congress Kingdom, 
or the Kingdom of Poland. Austria possessed Galicia which contained 
a Ukrainian minority. Prussia, later Germany, held the Eastern Marches 
of Western Poland, particularly Poznania, in which the Poles far out- 
numbered the Germans. 

The shifting origins of Polish emigration after 1870 provide a further 
clue in understanding the motives for the migration. Clearly, the Polish 
travellers of the 1870's came chiefly from the German sector. A total 
of 152,000 Poles left the four German provinces of Poznania, East and 
West Prussia, and Silesia for the United States.** In the same period, 
the Galician emigrants numbered only 2,000.7* There are no available 
figures for the Russian sector probably because the emigration was 
insignificant.” 

Total Polish emigration from Germany reached its peak in the 1880's 
with an annual average of 37,000 and fell to 23,000 two decades later. 
Similarly the average percentage of immigration to total population 


18 1900, p. 32. 

19 [bid. 

20 1906, p. 33. 

21 1913, p. 69. 

22 Balch, op.cit., p. 45; Fox, 2: cit.. pp. 38-39; Roman Dyboski, Oxtlines of Polish 
History, New York, 1924, p 

23 Richard Wonser Tims, (i OG Prussian Poland, New York, 1941, p. 109. 

24 Balch, op. cit., p. 132. 

25 ae Reports of the Consular Officers of the United States, Washington, 1887, 
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26 Zubrzycki, op. cit., p. 22. 
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declined from 7.7 to 5.8 between 1880 and 1900.7" The number of 
individuals leaving the most populous Polish province had already drop- 
ped by the same percentages between 1873 and 1885.” 

The 1880’s showed the emergence of emigrants from a new source 
that was to continue and form the largest Polish contingent from the 
three empires to the United States. Galician Poles numbcied 82,000 in 
the 1880’s—forty times the 1870's figures—and 340,000 in the 1890's.” 
Russian Poles followed the increasing trend of the Austrian group to 
this country but more slowly, about 40,000 between 1880-1889 to 
134,000, 1890-1889.*° 

The greatest total wave of Poles came in the twentieth century. In 
the years 1899-1913 the estimated total was 1,500,000." A closer 
analysis of this figure reveals a continued trend in the origin of the Polish 
emigration. Briefly, while the German Pole remained at a statistically 
low level, the Russian and Austrian were far ahead. The year 1900 
typified the comparative figures until about 1909. In the former year, 
Galician Poles made up around forty-nine per cent (23,802) of the 
nationality’s total American immigration (47,000), Congress Poland 
forty-eight per cent (22,500), and Germany three per cent (1,633).*? 
For the ten-year period 1899 to 1908 inclusive, the proportion was 
almost the same, that is, Poles from Galicia forty-seven per cent 
(335,651), Russian Poland forty-nine per cent (369,973), and Germany 
four per cent (32,388).** 

The last years before World War I characterized an enlarged growth 
of the Russian influx compared to the other two origins. Again, one 
year particularly emphasized the greater Polish migration from the 
Tsardom. In 1913 the figure for Russia was sixty-six per cent (112,345), 
Austria thirty-two per cent (55,333), and Germany two per cent 
(3,658).** Statistics from other sources support the late Russian boom. 
Whereas the 1890's indicated a yearly emigration from the Congress 
Kingdom at approximately 9,000, the annual average for the years 
1906-1910 was 40,000 and 1911 to 1915, 44,000.** The annual number 


27 Ibid. 

28 Reports...Consular..., op. cit., p. 163. 

29 Balch, op. cit., p. 132. 

30 1900, p. 34. I estimated the 1880-1884 ~~ 

31 The year 1914 was unavailable. 1899, p. 1900. p. 12; 1902, p. 14; 1906, 
p. 19; 1909, p. 28; 1912. p. 84; 1913, p. 53; Baich, op. cit., p. 133. 

32 1900, p. 12. 

33 Balch, op. cit., pp. 248-249. Her figures are correct according to random 
verification of the immigration reports available. 

34 1913, p. 53. 

35 The National Bureau of Economic Research derived these statistics from the 
Warsaw Statistical Committee. Willcox, op. cit., p. 231. 
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of immigrants between 1899 and 1908 to the United States averaged 
37,000 while those from 1910 to 1913 averaged 65,000. 

As a result of the foregoing figures, the conclusion as to where the 
majority of Polish immigrants came from in the half century before 
the war is clear. The Poles from Germany predominated in the first 
two decades. By 1890 they already had declined in favor of the group 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, particularly Galicia. The Russian 
Poles, who, compared to the years before 1870, were a large element 
coming to the United States, remained the fewest of the nationality. The 
estimated totals between 1871 and 1899 are 382,000 German, 400,000 
Galician, and 170,000 Russian Poles. The post-1899 influx showed 
further changes: the German element became negligible, the Austrian 
contingent became the major group, and a few years before the war the 
Russian Poles were predominant. The approximations in this later, 
twentieth century wave are 52,000 from Prussian Poland, 462,000 from 
Galicia, and 635,000 from Congress Poland.** 

Thus the origin and character of the Polish immigrant to the United 
States becomes understandable. Most definitely he arrived after 1870 
rather than before and probably in the twentieth century rather than 
the nineteenth. Throughout the entire period he was almost exclusively 
an individual of little means, an unskilled laborer of the lower economic 
class. He was in the prime of life somewhere between 14 and 44 and 
because there were fewer females and juveniles in the influx, he made 
the voyage without his family, possibly alone. To the question, why did 
he leave?, the answer is more speculative. 


* * * 


Down to 1870, the first source area of migrants, Prussian Poland, was 
generally an agricultural area. After the 1795 Partition, the region 
continued its feudalistic tradition. Abolition of the medieval system 
came from above rather than by a revolution of underlings. A liberal 
Pomeranian lord, Prince Radziwitt, liberated his serfs from their feudal 
dues in 1823 and emancipation began slowly. Yet the mass of Polish 
peasants in the Eastern Marches were apathetic and took no part in the 


36 The former figure is Professor Balch’s verified. The latter I obtained from H. H. 
Fisher, America and the New Poland. New York, 1928, p. 55; 1912, p. 84; and 1913, 
p. 5D. 


P 7 These are my estimates drawn chiefly from American Government publications. 
Where it was necessary to use secondary works I noted that the authors obtained their 
figures from justifiable references, particularly official Austrian and German docu- 
ments. Of course. my estimates especially for the later period denote the number 
entering per year and include returnees. Thus the significance is in comparative 
statistics rather than absolute numbers of actual, physical beings who came to this 
country. I could not find any source which noted the particularity of any one of the 
three groups for unusually frequent re-entrance. In other words the proportion is 
probably more valid than the numbers themselves. 
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liberal outbursts of the 1830's and 1840's. It was the minority of landed 
gentry and middle class Poles in the area who led the revolts.** 

All Prussian Poles experienced hardship in the late 1850's. The Polish 
gentry, the sz/achta, had suffered economically due to the late revolution. 
The disturbance had damaged much property and financial contributions 
to the cause further impoverished the nobility.*® General suffering oc- 
curred as the result of bad harvests in 1848 and 1853-1856, and there 
was a long decline in prices. 

In 1858, the Prussian Government set up a loan bank which was to 
assist only those indebted landlords who had been loyal to the Kingdom. 
The hard-pressed Polish landholders eagerly sold much of their property 
to Germans.*® Between 1846 and 1885 almost 1,250,000 acres passed 
from Polish to German hands in Poznania and West Prussia. As more 
and more German estate owners appeared, they attracted and chiefly 
relied on the poorer, lower class, Polish seasonal worker from Russia 
and Galicia. Thus, as the government assisted German nobles to buy 
out the Poles, entire villages of dependent peasants found their own 
condition increasingly more difficult with a cheaper laboring force 
from the east. The result was mass migration out of German Poland.*? 

At first, the peasants went west overland to the more industrialized 
areas of West Germany and western Europe, but later they traveiled 
across the ocean to the United States. The motive for their migration 
was clear according to one authority who relied solely on German 
sources, “above all, the tug of the factory-sprouting West on the rising 
generation,” and he added: 


the immemorial ways of life in the Eastern Marches had felt along with 
the rest of Germany, the pull of a force entirely new in their history, the 
phenomenal industrialization of the West. The action of this mighty 
power drained the East of its natural increase of population.** 


In the meantime, Bismarck had begun his attack on the Catholic 
Church in January, 1872, secularizing education and two years later 
arresting and replacing Polish clergy. This religious persecution was 
probably of less significance than the land question as it affected the 


88 W. F. Reddaway et al., eds., The Cambridge History of Poland, Il. 1697-1935, 
Cambridge, 1941,p. 412. 

39 Ibid.; Francis Bujak, Poland’s Economic Development, London, 1926, p. 39. 

40 Almost 300,000 acres in 1860. Reddaway, op. cit., p. 412; Tims, op. cit., p. 109. 

41 Bujak, op. cit.. p. 39. 

42 Tims, op. cit., p. 109. 

43 Ibid., pp. 108-109. For further discussion of the “pull” and “push” compelling 
immigration to the United States, see Harry Jerome, Migration and Business Cycles, 
New York, 1926. He concluded immigration did fluctuate with business conditions 
with a lag of a few months. The “pull” or attraction, he believed was stronger than 
the poor conditions at home, the “push”. 
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peasant little, lasted only a short time (until 1878) and Polish move- 
ment into other areas of Germany continued at a high rate.** 

The German harrassment of the Polish population did not end with 
the abatement of religious persecution after the Kultwrkampf. Some 
Germans in the Eastern Marches disliked the Polish majority in the 
area and feared an overwhelming by the “Polish peril”, especially as 
the latter had a higher birth rate.*° The result was the formation in 
1874 of the Association for Advancement of the German Nationality 
in the Eastern Marches, or the H-K-T Society from the initials of its 
founders. It attempted to gain government support to economically expel 
the Poles from the provinces. The Society pressured Bismarck, who 
finally established a German Colonization Commission in 1886 with 
a fund of $20,000,000 to buy land from the Poles and re-settle the 
region with German peasants. 

However, the forced dislocation was a failure. Through organization 
of agricultural societies and a cooperative bank, the Poles pooled their 
resources to indemnify the indebted farmers. The Commission’s action 
raised land prices so that speculating German nobles were eager to 
sell their property to anyone. Thus, during the agency’s active existence 
until 1891, it disposed of only 125,000 acres, expelling 35,000 Poles.*® 

Under Chancellor Von Bulow, the Government revived the Com- 
mission with a larger grant in 1901 and began another concerted political 
and social persecution, culminating in 1908 with a law legalizing the 
expropriation of Polish land at the discretion of the Germans. The Poles 
once again resisted strongly.*’ This second anti-Polish campaign was 
an even more colossal failure than the first. The fact was that Poles 
acquired more land in 1912 than they sold, as German speculators again 
took advantage of the inflation.** 

Throughout the period, another Polish grievance which might have 
stimulated immigration from the Eastern Marches was compulsory 
military service. However, in the early 1880’s an American consular 
official specifically de-emphasized conscription as the major motive 
for the mass immigration to the United States in the previous years, 
insisting it was economic and an ultimate desire to buy land: 


The cause of immigration is...a desire of the immigrant to purchase... 
land on more favorable terms than he can do at home and thus become 


44 Zubrzycki, op. cit., p. 20. Over 40,000 more Poles moved to Western Germany 
(185,000) than migrated to the United States in the 1870's. Tims, op. cit.. p. 109. 
45 Ibid., p. 12. In the largest city of the area, Poznan, three of every five inhabitants 
were Poles. 
46 Zubrzycki, op.cit.. p. 21; Louis Van Norman, Peland, the Knight Among Na- 
tions, New York, 1907. p. 88; Dyboski, op. cét., pp. 225-226; Tims, op. cit.. p. 112. 
47 The most dramatic event was an eight-month strike of Polish school children 
demanding the abolition of language restrictions. Reddaway, op. cit.. p. 427. 
48 Ibid.; Tims, op. cit., p. 112 
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an owner of property—a position which he can very rarely ever hope to 
attain in his country.*® 


A review of the course of immigration from German Poland demon- 
strates economic dislocation as the primary motive. Authorities have 
agreed that the majority of Poles in the German Empire migrated in 
the 1870’s and early 1880's, certainly before the twentieth century 
began.” The statistics of American immigration tend to support the 
contention. 

Certainly German governmental policy, combining political with 
social and economic repression, was effective in only a minor way. The 
repression of the liberal revolutions of the mid-century caused a 
numerically small exodus before 1870, chiefly of middle and upper class 
_ Poles. When the Government in the late 1870’s began its anti-Catholic 
crusade, the mass of peasants were not too concerned. The renewed re- 
strictions in the late 1880’s and 1900’s were also largely unsuccessful 
as Poles staunchly met the challenge. Perhaps the best proof of the 
twentieth century anti-Polish drive as unimportant in migration to the 
United States are the total figures—380,000 between 1871 and 1899, 
and 50,000 to 1913. 

This study will not investigate all the reasons why emigration from 
Peussia slackened as the twentieth century approached, yet one suggestion 
is important, that is, the enlightened economic policy of the German 
Government. Growing cities began to absorb the poor, dispossessed 
peasants, Bismarck encouraged the industrialization of the area so that 
just before the war the Eastern Marches had the highest part of its 
population in urban areas of the three Polish sectors (thirty-one per 
cent)."' The government also was the first to encourage railroad 
construction.®” The largest Polish province, Poznania, reflected the same 
trend between 1867 and 1895. The population engaged in trade and 
industry increased from one-third to four-fifths. 


* * * 


The next large American bound Polish group originated from Austrian 
Poland. This area, which Austria received at the end of the eighteenth 
century, was particularly poor agriculturally. Situated adjacent to the 
Tatra Mountains, it had a short growing season. The Polish nobles there 
were particularly determined to maintain the feudal tradition so formal 


49 Reports... Consular. p. 164. 

50 H. H. Fisher claimed that the movement declined sharply after 1880. Fisher, 
op. cit., p. 54. Roman Dyboski asserted that it was in the early 1880's just when the 
Colonization Commission began, Dyboski. op. cit., p. 227. Francis Bujak gave 1885 
as the peak. Bujak. op. cit., p. 47. 

51 Fox, op. cit.. p. 38; Bujak, op. cit., p. 47; Reddaway, op. cit., p. 429. 

52 Ibid. p. 418. 

53 Ibid., p. 422. 
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serf emancipation came later than in Prussia. The Austrian Government 
decreed it in April, 1848 to forestall liberal uprisings.°* But actual 
peasant land ownership was a long, gradual process as Polish landlords 
refused to surrender their old privileges. Still, Poles in general, from, 
the middle of the century lived under a much less repressive political 
system than in the Eastern Marches. 


In the fifties the Polish governor of the province, Count Gotuchowski, 
instituted a series of salutary reforms, liberalizing administrative and 
judicial processes, instituting self-governing town councils, and in general 
de-Germanizing the previous political bureaucracy. As expected, his 
chief difficulty was in adjudicating landlord-peasant quarrels. Matters 
for Poles proceeded so well politically, however, that by 1861 the 
Austrian government approved the establishment of a provincial parlia- 
ment, the Galician Diet. This group sent delegates to the Vienna Parlia- 
ment and until the war was known as the “Polish Club” for its adhesion 
to constituents’ interests.°° As the twentieth century approached, the 
number of Polish delegates in Vienna increased with the population. A 
peasant party appeared about 1890 under Wincenty Witos, who later 
was a member of the Provincial Diet. Finally, in 1907, the Empire 
decreed universal, male suffrage for all Poles. 


The characteristic of autonomy within the Austrian Empire even al- 
lowed the flowering of Polish culture after 1860. By 1900 many 
accomplishments, particularly in the arts and sciences, had occurred. 
The local governments had re-Polonized the previously Germanized uni- 
versities at Cracow and Lwéw, a general educational reform had begun 
in the Polish schools, and numerous professional schools appeared. To 
climax this primarily cultural revival the Galicians held a national 
exposition in 1894.°* 

The Poles had achieved such freedom in their own locality that 
another minority, the Ukrainians, living in eastern Galicia, objected to 
Polish political domination at the turn of the century. The Poles in the 
province only slightly outnumbered the Ukrainians—forty-six to 
forty-two per cent in 1900.7 But the groups were able to co-exist to 
1914.° 

The Polish historian Adam Zéttowski called the thirty years from 
1831 to 1861 a period of enslavement for all. According to this authority, 
who had received his education there, the Galician revival in the half 


54 [bid.. p. 432; Dyboski, op. cét., p. 242. 
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century after the mid-1860’s encompassed all but economic develop- 
ment: 

In learning and research, in letters and the fine arts, in reviving the 
traditions of the past and assimilating the modern accretions to knowledge 
and science in political thought and social endeavor, the record of Galicia 
was not that of a province, but of a nation.*® 


Thus reviewing circumstances broadly, the student notes not only an 
absence of anti-Polish persecution from the government but the presence 
of sympathy and support, especially after 1890 when Galician emi- 
gration was increasing sharply. Up to 1860 when-suppression was more 
severe, few migrants left. For the next thirty years the Poles acquired a 
long tradition of at least local self-government, beginning their mass 
‘exodus after 1890. Political conditions for the peasant then eased 
considerably, yet more migrants left. Thus apparently political motives 
were unimportant in their movement. 

Again, a frequent reason given for emigration was military service. 
True, every man had to serve three years before he could marry. An 
American professor, however, who, studying emigration, travelled ex- 
tensively throughout Galicia, concluded, “.. . the influence of emigra- 
tion due to military service is apt to be exaggerated.”® Inhabitants had 
informed her that before 1864 the military service obligation was much 
longer and more severe.** 

On the other hand, the general economic situation in Galicia from 
1870 to 1914 continued its chronic depression. The Austrian Government 
purposely retarded industrial development, seeking to keep Galicia as 
the granary for the Empire. The area was to provide food for industrial 
sectors within the same customs area—highly-developed Bohemia and 
Silesia.°* The conservative Polish landowners supported the emphasis 
on agriculture as they believed Galician industrialization would mean 
an increase in labor cost.** 

Industrialization actually began in the twentieth century, and then 
only slowly. Indications of its potential were evident before 1900 as 
there was some coal, waterpower, a functioning railroad and salt mines. 
An embryonic oil industry had begun about 1890 near-the Carpathians. 
But it was not until 1910 that the government established a special 
industrial bank, the League of Help to Industry, with a fund of 
10,000,000 kronen.** Moreover, the area continued its overwhelmingly 
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rural population just before the war. Farm population was seventy-seven 
per cent in 1890 and ninety per cent a quarter-century later.®° Of the 
three Polish sectors in the empires, Galicia had the smallest fraction 
living in urban areas before World War I. 

Until 1914 and especially after 1890, then, it appears that the political 
and intellectual climate for all Polish classes in the province became 
progressively salubrious, hardly a motive for travelling 3000 miles to 
America. Yet American immigration statistics indicated an augmenting 
influx after 1890. The incentive for migration must be elsewhere, as 
the underdeveloped, industrial condition indicated. 


* * * 


Nineteenth century developments in Congress Poland were much 
more dynamic than those of the other two sectors. Under the Napoleonic 
regime in 1807, the feudal system received a blow when the serfs 
received their freedom. But, as in Austria, the Polish landowners refused 
stubbornly to relinquish their position and peasant conditions changed 
little for over fifty years. The lower agricultural classes took little part 
in the 1830 or 1863 uprisings.*” As the Austrian government had done 
in 1848, the Russians formally decreed the end to serfodm in 1864 to 
curry the favor of the Polish peasant mass against the obstreperous 
nobles.®* But the tsarist proclamation went considerably further, dispos- 
sessing the lords and giving land title to the former serfs. The gentry 
received only partial compensation in the form of quitrents. By 1875, 
about 1,000,000 acres of estates came into peasant hands.°® 

The Russian government ingratiated itself further with the peasants 
by allwoing some local self-government. It established the gména, i.e. 
rural township, which provided that each town’s ruling council would 
consist of members who owned property. Naturally, this practice gave 
the peasants a controlling voice in local government.” In the disputes 
with former Polish estate owners over common lands, the government 
encouraged the new landed masses to utilize the tsarist police for 
adjustments. Thus despite the general anti-Polish policy of the Rus- 
sians, the government tried to convince the lower agricultural class 
that the tsar was their friend. 

Meanwhile the Empire’s repressive policy on non-agricultural classes 
was severe. By 1870 education was Russianized and Polish was eliminated 
as the language of instruction. 
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Religious persecution was evident in the last third of the century but was 
erratic. Brief toleration, though, appeared between 1905 and 1908 due 
to liberal agitation." Thus religious persecution was only an occasional 
reason for Polish emigration after 1890. 

The most radical change in Russian Poland, however, was economic. 
From about 1870 until the war several industrial sections of the province 
advanced rapidly while other agricultural areas remained backward. 
Helping reverse the free trade trend among European nations, Russia 
set up early a high protective tariff in 1877 to stimulate various 
industries. It encouraged the influx of German technicians and capital 
to guide and finance industrial development. Factory towns mushroomed, 
as £.6dz, the textile center, which increased its population five-fold in 
twenty years after 1900 to 325,000; Sosnowiec with cotton and wool 
mills; Czestochowa, metal works; in addition to Warsaw’s engine shops 
and sugar refineries. In short Congress Poland became the workshop of 
the Empire. From 1870 to 1900 manufactures enlarged eight times in 
value to $250,000,000. Industrial production multiplied ten times 
between 1873 and 1891, and the number of towns with over 10,000 
inhabitants more than trebled.”? 

But the northern section of the Kingdom remained unchanged—an 
agricultural community like Galicia. And this area, the provinces of 
Suwatki, Lomza, and Ptock, down to 1904 accounted for most of the 
Russian Polish movement to America. The emigration rate from 1890 
to 1904 was the highest of all provinces as fifty-eight, forty-one, and 
twenty-seven respectively left for every 10,000 inhabitants."* The 
average for the seven other regions was about four per 10,000."* Even 
in 1905, a third of all the Congress emigrants to America came from 
Suwatki. 

Just before 1900 another noticeable migration was the movement 
of Poles from the countryside to the factory centers in Russia proper, 
St. Petersburg and Moscow.” Having served in military service at various 
Russian posts ,the Polish lower classes had noted better working condi- 
tions in the two cities. As a result, they formed large Polish colonies in 
those areas.” 

The year 1905 was one of unrest both in Poland and Russia. The eco- 
nomic dislocations of the war with Japan and the political demands of 
liberals created near chaos, particularly in the new industrial areas. 
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Workers rioted in Warsaw, mostly demanding better conditions.” A 
commentator on the scene noted the major reason for the wave of strikes. 
“The recent sanguinary riots in Warsaw, in L6dz, and elsewhere through- 
cut the ‘Kingdom’ were economic and industrial—not political.””* 

Although peace soon arrived, the Russian economy remained de- 
pressed almost to the World War. In 1908 and 1909 the chief emigrants 
to America from Congress Poland were industrial workers.” And in the 
last four years before the war, over 500,000 factory employees in Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg, cities which had large Polish colonies, left the 
tsardom.*° 

Reviewing the motives for Polish emigration from the Russian 
Empire, one notes then that the economic ones seem to predom- 
inate. In the early period, political suppression fell mainly on the upper 
classes and intellectuals which had led the 1863 revolt — not the peas- 
antry. In fact, the Russians purposely favored the peasant mass as they 
feared the consequences of a united Polish resistance. 

Admittedly, the religious persecution of Catholics begun in 1874 and 
extended intermittently to 1905 may have been a major cause for emi- 
gration in certain cases. But this does not explain the overwhelming 
preponderance of three northern provinces as the points of origin. If the 
religious factor was significant the high emigration rate would have 
appeared throughout the Kingdom rather than in the north alone. In 
fact, this region sent out a greater absolute number despite the more 
heavily populated central and southern Polish areas. Also, the migration 
of Poles to Russian industrial centers discounts religion as the chief con- 
sideration. By this move, they would have invited almost more religious 
harrassment. 

Three-quarters of the Poles in all three empires worked in agriculture 
as late as 1910. So one can make broad generalizations about their daily 
life which also was an incentive to emigration. 


* * * 


While it was true that the peasant was legally no longer a serf subject 
to feudal restrictions, his daily circumstance was similar to that of 
previous centuries. In brief, most peasants endured a grinding poverty. 
The Polish peasant was probably the poorest on the continent.** 
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Built of stone or heavy timber cemented with plastered mud, the 
average peasant home impressed the foreign tourists as quaint. White- 
washed walls, gaily painted with designs or religious themes, and a 
thatched roof of straw completed the romantic setting.*? 

However, on closer inspection the idyllic scene vanished. Mud and 
filth surrounded the huts grouped in villages usually along a dirt road. 
Garrets were rare.** The interiors reflected the same poor appearance. 
Even the more commodious structures consisted of two unlit rooms 
divided by a hall that ran the length of the cottage. The family kept 
its livestock, rudimentary tools, and fertilizer in one room and lived in 
the other.** The furniture was usually a bench along the wall with a 
table pushed against it. The plastered brick stove was the center of the 
home life. The family cooked on it and kept warm in winter by sleeping 
on it. In summer, of course, the earthen floor was their bed. An English 
visitor concluded positively: “Their cottages are hovels such as no English 
farmer would permit a laborer to inhabit”.*° 

The peasant’s food and clothing were as simple as his living 
quarters—home-made cotton shirt and trousers covered by a sheep- 
skin coat in winter. Head and foot apparel were rare.** The diet was 
monotonous—potatoes as a staple, cabbage, beets, beans, black bread, 
and some corn. Meat appeared only on special occasions.** 

Above all, the Polish peasant was a child of nature. His sustenance 
came from the soil. But despite the romantic attachment, he could 
barely feed his family. His devotion to his agricultural tradition intensi- 
fied his subsistence struggle as time went by. Almost every feature of his 
agrarian life was inefficient and wasteful. 

The land was very badly distributed. There: was no system of entail 
to prevent its subdivision, and, consequently, when a peasant died each 
of his children received an equal share of his property regardless of its 
size. Obviously, this resulted in ar excessive diminution of land holdings 
within a few generations. Furthermore, the land thus distributed was 
in long narrow strips which were frequently not rectangular but so 
oddly shaped that they were too narrow for a plow and could be worked 
only by hand.** 

Furthermore the peasant utilized the wasteful three-field system to 
restore the soil fertility. One-third of his land lay fallow, while the 
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other two-thirds consisted of winter crops, wheat and rye, and summer 
crops, barley, oats, and potatoes.®° 

Superstitions also hindered the peasant’s productivity. Naturally 
conservative, he slavishly followed the agricultural practices of his 
ancestors, avoiding modern techniques. For example, in the early 1900's 
in Galicia, many a Polish peasant still refused to use the metal plow. 
Thinking the metal rust poisoned the crops, he retained the traditional 
wooden implements.” 

In 1914, a British observer denounced the low productivity of the 
Galician agriculture: “nothing more hopelessly primitive than its farming 
can be conceived in these days of . . . advanced agricultural methods.”** 


Religious holidays also created obstacles to agricultural productivity. 
A Pole eagerly relieved his monotonous daily life, by observing when- 
ever possible a day of rest in honor of some holy figure.®? Galicia, for 
example, celebrated 110 separate church holidays.** Half the province 
had twice as many.** Furthermore, even when working, the peasant’s 
individual efficiency was low. A worker, playing a musical instrument 
in the fields, told an English woman that it was a general practice among 
Galicians, for music would produce a bumper crop.” Finally, other 
practices, such as sowing only under a full moon after special prepara- 
tions, limited the yield.** 

The method of land transfer and inheritance was probably the chief 
cause of chronic poverty. Although the peasant owned land, he did 
not consider himself as possessing private property. Rather he believed 
his forebears only entrusted him as a manager of the plot. The father 
usually assisted his sons in establishing themselves when they married 
with a section of his plot of land.°* When the parents grew old and had 
to retire, they passed their holdings to the oldest son who, in time, 
distributed the land or money if he had it, to the rest of the family. The 
elders then went to live with the family of one of their children. Thus, 
through the years, with each succeeding generation the peasant lived 
under a system that was squeezing him off the land. The excessive sub- 
division became intolerable. 

The annual birth rate of the Polish farmer further impoverished 
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kis condition. A Catholic, he rejected birth control. The Poles at this 
time had one of the highest birth rates in the world. The United States 
Census Bureau noted that in the ten-year period ending 1920, of all 
alien nationalities, the Poles and Italians had the highest reproduction 
rate, forty-five per 1,000.°* In 1902 the one-third greater birth rate of 
the Poles over the Germans led Chancellor von Bulow to state: 


If I place in [an area} ten hares and five rabbits, next year I shall have 
ten hares and a hundred rabbits. It is from natural phenomena of this sort 
that we wish to protect our national unity in the Polish districts.® 


The population of Russian Poland showed a similar tendency from 1875 
to 1900, doubling to 10,200,000." In Galicia and the Kingdom the 
rate of births over deaths between 1875 and 1895 enlarged sixty-six 
and thirteen per cent respectively, which meant the death rate also 
dropped comparatively.*°' In sum then, the entire Polish population 
increase between 1850 and 1900 doubled to over 24,000,000.'°" 

The effect of this booming population was disastrous for the Polish 
peasant struggling on his meager plot. For example, throughout the 
period 1870-1914 the average holding able to support a normal family 
was fourteen acres; yet in 1882 and 1902 in Galicia four-fifths of the 
agricultural properties were under twelve and a half acres. In thirty 
years up to 1900 the average holding dropped from seven to less than 
six acres.'°* By 1914, nine-tenths of all Galician farms were marginal.’” 

The land picture in Russian Poland was less distressing, but still a 
constant problem. There, at the turn of the century, about one-half of the 
land sections were smaller than subsistence size and two-fifths were 
under nine acres a decade later.1°* About 1910, a law limited the 
excessive subdivision to six morgs which meant that more peasants were 
to be thrown off the land.’”” In 1904, 4,000,000 peasants owned one- 
half the land or an average of three acres each.1°* 

Despite the predominantly agricultural character of both Austrian 
and Russian Poland in the early twentieth century, production could 
not meet consumption. Galicia had to import a quarter of the flour it 
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consumed from Hungary while the Kingdom bought foreign grain at a 
yearly cost of £1,500,000.* Yet the economic misery of the peasant 
was intense throughout the 1870 to 1914 period. An estimated 50,000 
died annually of starvation in Galicia while the male life expectancy 
was twenty-seven years.’?° 

Life on his plot was becoming unbearable to the peasant, but, strongly 
attached to the soil, he surrendered his status as an independent farmer 
with great reluctance. Indeed, land was more than something from 
which he obtained his sustenance. It was the basis of his social life and 
culture. Owning property was actually a measure of the family’s social 
standing. He “saw in the possession of land a sign of social superiority.”*"* 

Many died from inadequate nourishment rather than face a loss of 
prestige. Those less proud became landless agricultural workers or 
looked for better-paying jobs. “The pressure of economic necessity was 
becoming too great for him to bear it any longer. Whether he wanted 
it or not, he had to go in search of better working and living con- 
ditions.”""? Some hired themselves out part-time to work on large estates, 
others, especially those in Galicia and Congress Poland in the 1870's 
and 1880's, travelled seasonally to Poznania and eastern Germany 
for higher agricultural wages. Yet, these alternatives shattered family 
life. “Without land, the family...ceased to count as a social power. Its 
members became socially and economically dependent on strangers, 
and often scattered about the country.”""* 

No figures were available for the number of landless peasants in 
Galicia although, as the Austrian province was poorer than Congress 
Poland, Russian statistics give a clue. Approximation in 1886 showed 
that between one and two million peasants were hired hands.""* Their 
size undoubtedly enlarged in the following years. Between 1891 and 
1901 propertyless day laborers still increased three per cent more than 
the expanding population of the villages.° In 1910 one-quarter of 
all Polish peasants in the Congress Kingdom were landless. — 

On the move in search of work, the hard-pressed Pole eyed the 
prospect of journeying overseas. German Poles already had learned 
of the attraction of the New World in the 1870's. According to one 
authority who surveyed the area, the legend of the start of the mass 
Galician exodus was well-known—in 1878 a group of weavers from 
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Jasto sent back news of better working conditions and the move was 
on.227 

As the higher wage rates in the Unites States became known in 
Galicia and Congress Poland, peasants of all circumstances began 
to leave their homes in enlarged numbers. For example, the average 
daily wage in the United States for agricultural laborers ($.90) was 
about eight times what it was in Galicia in 1891 ($.12)."° The pay 
of unskilled laborers was twelve times greater ($1.48).""° For twenty 
years before 1900 the average salary for the unskilled in Russia ($.30) 
was one-quarter that of the United States ($1.15).%° The proportion 
was the same for agricultural workers of the two countries down to 
the war.'*? 

News of higher American rates of pay and the opportunity of a 
considerable income in the United States reverberated through the 
Polish community in the Old World. Although the peasant was not 
well-educated and found writing a painstaking chore, the immigrant 
pioneer used the mail as a further stimulus to emigrants. Correspond- 
ing was a social duty of a ceremonial character and he wrote many 
and long letters despite the difficult reflective effort and sacrifice of 
time.!22 


Abroad the Pole still considered himself less as an individual and 
more as a member of a family with a place in the community. Two 
academicians on the United States Immigration Commission studying 
the causes for Slavic movement to America in 1910 concluded: 


In the large majority of cases. . the immediate inducement to emigrants 
to leave home and sail for America comes in the form of personal letters 
from friends or members of their own families already in the United 


States It is thus that they learn of the much higher wages and the better 
living conditions.!?8 


They continued that the letters were not private information. The 
receivers passed them from hand to hand until most of the villagers 
had seen them.’** A Polish-American visitor described his experiences 
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in 1908 in a Galician mountain community and corroborated the 
tact that news of the emigrants’ success spread like a contagious disease.*** 

Another indication of Polish immigrants’ advance knowledge of 
better economic conditions was the small number arriving in the 
United States who were not joining friends or relatives. In 1908 it 
was the lowest per cent of all Austro-Hungarian, Russian and Balkan 
nationalities, 1.0 (1,010 of 68,105).!2° 

The America-bound Polish migrant, as he left Europe for a better 
income, did not forget his peasant heritage. Very often he set out 
intent on acquiring enough savings to return to his native land and 
purchase a plot on which he and his family could live comfortably. 
His cherished desire remained land acquisition and new prestige as 
a result of his American earnings. 

Even Thomas and Znaniecki, in their intensive study of the Polish 
immigrant’s sociological dislocation, emphasized his mental attitude 
toward his future savings (“when a peasant emigrates, it is usually 
with the desire to earn ready money and return home and buy land.”)'*’ 
They pointed out that his aim in America was to earn money at a 


higher-paying industrial job and then return home for a life of © 


agriculture.1** 


The compulsion for a restoration of status, then, by re-establishing 
himself on property was an important element in the Polish peasant’s 
incentive.’”® Jenks and Lauck were more specific on Slavs generally. Ac- 
cording to these authorities, peasants generally left with the intent 
of returning in three to five years and sending home enough money 
to purchase land “so that they may improve decidedly their economic 
and likewise their social status in the home country.” 


The uninitiated peasant living in the Old World saw visible evidence 
of the advantages of migrating to the United States. A 1908, first-hand 
comment on the Galician exodus described the common cycle. The 
desire for restored status was the spark “which induces a man among 
the Poles...to fare overseas or to send out his son to the new land 
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from which men come back with savings.”’** Jenks and Lauck called 
attention to life in Austria-Hungary, where Poles were the chief 
emigrants: 

In almost every village will be found some of the returned emigrants 
who, after a few years of prosperous work in the United States, have 
returned with means which seem to the uncultured peasant ample... 
The living example of such men is perhaps a stronger influence toward 
leading his neighbors to emigrate to the United States than any letter 
though it is perhaps not so frequently a moving cause.'*” 


* * * 


Records of interviews of immigrants as they disembarked would be 
ideal in determining motivation. But while sources of this type are 
rare, one work in particular, Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America exposed much of the immigrant 
mentality. A five volume masterpiece, it consists largely of family 
letters between Polish relatives in this country and the three Polish 
sectors in Europe. While the aim of the work was particularly socio- 
logical and the reason for coming to the United States received only 
perfunctory attention, nevertheless the letters in a few cases do show 
what made the individuals leave in the first place. 

The economic incentive above all others was most predominant. 
Almost constantly when the sender included his general circumstance, 
economic complaints in Europe and their good fortune in America 
were ever-present. Admittedly the Pole in America wrote occasionally 
cf his being unemployed, but invariably he was optimistic as to 
his next job. A description of the attraction of economic advancement 
in the homeland was non-existent. 

Another rather common feature was the frequency of sending money 
home to Poland for weddings, funerals, land purchases or merely as 
spontaneous gestures. Letters emanating from Europe included just 
as often the small postscript, “I beg you to send a little money,” so 
apparently, then, the family had made some arrangement beforehand 
of remittances when the migrant reached America.'** 

Probably the most typical: letter of a Pole in the United States to 
a relative requesting him to migrate was that of Adam Raczkowski 
to his cousin, Teofil, in Galicia in 1906: 
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I wish you to come to America, dear brother, because up to the present, 
I am doing very well here, and I have no intention of going to our country, 
because in our country, I experienced only misery, and poverty, and now 
I live better than a lord in our country. I work my 9 hours and I have 
peace; I have enough to drink and to dress well, and I have money. I wish 
you also to come,.*4 

In the final volume of the study, the authors did attempt to show the 
attraction of America for the average Polish peasant. They included a 
series of letters addressed to the Emigrant’s Protective Association in, 
Warsaw of individuals who requested more information on oppor- 
tunities abroad. The reason for their interest was clear. One individual 
was particularly eager to head for America as he believed it a pot of gold: 
I intend to [cross} in a few days...the frontier..., for I am absolutely 
determined to go now to New York or Philadelphia to earn some hundreds 
of roubles there within 2 or 3 years and then come back to our country.1%5 


Another was a youth: 


I inform you I intend to emigrate to America. ..We have little land.. I am 18 
years old; so if I can go to America and get work as I have the intention 
of doing, before the call of the army I could earn still more money.1** 


A third also felt himself compelled due to the land problem: 


[ have a very great wish to emigrate to America I want to leave my 
native country because we have very little land, only about 6 morgs... 
So it is difficult for us to live. Here in our country one must work plenty 
and wages are very small, just enough to live, so I would like to go. . 
perhaps I can earn more there.197 
Another peasant wrote in desperation: “I wish to go to America...I have 
no work at all...I cannot earn for my family...I wish to work [but} 
I will not steal.”"°6 

Thus the quest for a better income became almost a mania. If it was 
not to provide solely for their own support, at least they went in search 
of an income for their family’s welfare. The feeling often expressed was 
“if not for ourselves, at least for our children.”!*® 

Finally, one interview of an illiterate Pole is on record. In 1906 
Hamilton Holt wrote a book, The Life Stories of Undistinguished 
Americans as Told by Themselves, a series of vignettes in which he 
interviewed immigrants of each nationality with typical backgrounds.’*° 
The Pole he spoke to was Sadie Frowne, a sweatshop worker in Brooklyn. 
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Her father died leaving a small village shop in Galicia. Business was 
poor she said. 

We fell behind in our rent and Mother kept thinking more and more 
that we should have to leave Poland and go across the sea to America 
where we heard it was much easier to make money. Mother wrote to 
Aunt Fanny, who lived in New York and told her how hard it was to live in 
Poland, and Aunt Fanny advised her to come and bring me.'*! 


* * * 


The conclusion is unavoidable that in the 1870 to 1914 period the 
chief incentive for Polish immigration was generally economic and 
specifically the land problem. Of course other motivating factors were 
present, religious and, broadly, ethnic persecution. But from the avail- 
able evidence it would seem that the quest for a better income was 
paramount. 

Frank J. Warne, a student of immigration, and Jenks and Lauck 
listed another important stimulus heretofore unmentioned. That was 
the propaganda activity of labor agents and steamship companies.’** 
Of course, the native peasant was the object of intensive practices of 
persuasion and many experienced numerous pitfalls before reaching 
their ultimate destination. However, it is difficult to believe that propa- 
ganda alone had the power to convince apathetic land-bound Poles 
to travel to a strange country. The peasant was rooted to his land and 
if he was reasonably content with his traditional situation, no amount 
of cajolery would compel him to migrate. Probably the various agents 
worked in the most depressed areas of Galicia and Russia spotlighting 
the better economic opportunities in the United States as compared to 
European Poland. 

Particularly noteworthy is the timing of Polish immigration to the 
United States. There was practically none before 1870. It rapidly 
increased only after that date. 

Conscription was a complaint of the Russian, Austrian, and German 
Pole throughout the period from the partition to 1914. In Galicia the 
pte-1870 military service was even more severe. As far back as the 
1840’s, when the Hapsburgs tried to win the loyalty of the Polish 
masses and instituted growing self-government, the Galician peasants 
should have voiced few protests, political or religious, for that matter. 

Admittedly Bismarck did launch a crusade against Catholics in the 
1870's, just when the Polish migration from Germany to the United 
States was the heaviest. However, only the minor movement was out 

141 [bid., p. 35. 

142 Warne, op. cit., pp. 31, 34; Jenks and Lauck, op. cét., pp.21-22. Additional 
evidence offered of the economic preoccupation was the comparatively large sums 


amassed by immigrants. However, New World, not European influences might have 
affected their propensity to save. 
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of the country. The majority proceeded to the western and industrial 
part of the Empire. Thus in the decade Polish multitudes remained not 
only under the same political restrictions but other Poles, from freer 
Galicia, flooded the ranks of agricultural labor in Germany. Para- 
doxically, one group remained under persecution while the other 
voluntarily moved into it. Repressive measures against Poles worsened 
in the 1890’s and 1900's, but in this period few fled to the United 
States. Thus here, too, purposive governmental policies were not 
itaportant to immigration. 

In Russian Poland, the bulk of the America-bound: peasants ar- 
rived after 1899, while Catholic persecution had been evident long 
before then. Here, too, military service was longer than anywhere else, 
seven years. But here also, a population shift had been going on 
internally from agricultural Poland to all the industrial areas of the 
Empire. In other words, political oppression of the Poles in Russia had 
virtually no effect on the movement of the nationality. Finally, the 
emigration in the last years before the war was as much industrially 
as agriculturally induced—but again for economic reasons. 

On the other hand, the situation of the peasant as time went by 
became intolerable. Freed from the enervating effects of the feudal 
system and in many cases actually given a section of land for his own, 
the peasant still found existence barely tolerable. His traditionalism, 
his reluctance to accept technological innovations, his wasteful cultiva- 
tion, his superstitious nature, his method of land transfer, his devotion to 
the concept of family, all made him an inefficient agricultural producer. 
Time brought no alleviation from his misery and the eventual alter- 
native was movement or starvation. At first he sought work in the 
neighborhood as a landless laborer, contracting himself out to the 
large estate owners. Galicians beginning in the 1870's travelled seasonal- 
ly to Germany for better wages. In all the agricultural areas of the 
Kingdom migrants flocked to industrialized towns. 

But the dramatic movement was to America. There the industrial 
revolution was maturing and the need for unskilled labor was great. 
Communications of the Polish pioneers to friends and relatives seemed 
to confirm the professions of propaganda agents at home. An escape 
from the wretched life seemed obtainable. With few migration 
restrictions both in the home country and the United States and relatively 
cheap transportation, the journey was not a serious obstacle. Some, as 
true men of the soil and the family peasant with a strong conscience, 
compromised their departure with the thought of returning shortly 
to lead the desired noble life of an independent farmer. But with the 
overwhelming majority, the predominant aim was increased income 
and eventual economic security. 
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SHEILA PATTERSON 


THE POLISH EXILE COMMUNITY IN BRITAIN* 


In 1903 an earlier Polish exile in Britain, Joseph Conrad, who 
had then been nearly thirty years away from. Poland, wrote to a 
Polish friend: 


And you may take my word for it...that in the course of my naviga- 
tions on the earthly globe, I never departed in mind or heart from my 
native country. 


This sentiment is probably still shared by the great majority of 
the Polish exiles in Britain today. The rise of this large foreign com- 
munity (something over 130,000 in potential, if not actual strength) 
has taken just over two decades. In the 1930s there were only a few 
thousand Polish-born residents of the Christian denomination’ in Britain. 
The majority were laborers and artisans, settled in East London, Man- 
chester and Lanarkshire. Unlike the larger Polish ethnic group of the 
United States, Canada, the Argentine and France, the “Old Poles” in 
Britain were insufficiently numerous or organized to dilute or influence 
the huge stream of political exiles which poured into Britain after 1939. 
The newcomers were therefore free to develop along their own lines 
as a political exile community, unaffected by half-assimilated economic 
migrants acting as “sponsors”, and “interpreters” between the newcomers 
and the host society. In its original orientation. therefore, this group 
was closer to the elite and messianic “Great Emigration” from Poland in 
the earlier decades of the nineteenth century than to the later mass 
“economic emigrations” of peasants and workers to Western Europe and 
the Americas. Much later, as we shall see, its partial resemblance to the 


* This paper, delivered at the annual 1961 meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Sciences, is based on an essay on ‘Polish London’ written in 1959 
for publication in a forthcoming joint work, London People and Places, to be publish- 
ed by the Centre for Urban Studies, University College, London, whose copyright the 
original essay became. I am indebted to the Centre for permission to use this material 
here. The original title also explains why the paper remains London-centered, although 
a certain amount of provincial and nation-wide material has been introduced. Where 
possible the statistical data have also been brought up to date. 

1 See Jerzy Zubrzycki, Polish Immigrants in Britain. The Hague, 1956, p. 47. 
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second type of migrant community was to emerge with increasing 
clarity as the rank-and-file members accommodated themselves to per- 
manent civilian life in Britain. 

The post-1939 Polish settlement in Britain began as a govern- 
ment and armed forces in exile. It thereby acquired the patriotic and 
martial orientations that still characterize it. Its earliest components 
were the civilian officials of the Polish Government-in-Exile in France 
and some wives and families of servicemen (about 3,000 in all); and 
about 27,350 members of the Polish armed forces, most of whom ar- 
rived after the fall of France in June 1940. 


The next major addition to the Polish strength in the West came 
in late 1941, following the entry of Russia into the war, and the am- 
nesty proclaimed for the 1,500,000 Poles whom the Soviet Govern- 
ment had deported to the Soviet Union after their invasion of Poland 
in October 1939. General Wiadystaw Anders raised a Polish army in 
Russia of some 100,000 men. The Polish Second Corps, or “Anders? 
Army” as it came to be known, was to become the somewhat inflexible 
backbone of the organized Polish post-war community in Britain. The 
great majority of its original members came from traditionally anti- 
Tsarist East Poland, and had spent nearly two years in Soviet Russia as 
prisoners-of-war, political prisoners or civilian deportees. This commun- 
ity of shared experience and suffering was increased by the close and 
costly front-line community of the next few years and by the Anders’ 
Army’s relative isolation from G.H.Q. in London. The army became a 
little exile world of its own, first in Palestine and later in Italy, with its 
own ethos and organization. When it arrived in Britain in mid-1946 
most of its members were unfamiliar with the English language or 
the British people, politically embittered and facing indefinite exile 
because their home provinces had been incorporated in the Soviet 
Union. 

Other elements subsequently joined the Polish exiles in the West. 
The largest group was that of the so-called Volksdeutsche; 90,000 
young Polish deserters who had been conscripted into the Wehrmacht 
or Todt Organization from that part of West Poland which was in- 
corporated into the Reich in late 1939. The majority, however, sub- 
sequently returned to Poland under the repatriation scheme. Another 
large group was composed of over 21,000 prisoners-of-war, liberated 
from German camps and brought to England by Polish units. Of 
these the most active element were the Home Army units, captured 
after the Warsaw uprising of August-September 1944. Another small 
but important group consisted of over 2,000 political prisoners who 
had survived German concentration camps. 
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The small civilian minority of 1940 received its first large re- 
inforcement when 33,000 members of Polish military families and 
dependents were brought to Britain between 1945 and 1950. The 
uneven sex-fatio in the Polish exile group was somewhat ‘reduced after 
the arrival of at least 14,000 of the so-called Polish European Vol- 
unteer Workers from the D.P. camps, of whom nearly half were women. 
The highly-organized ex-combatants, proud of their war record and 
superficially more or less at home in Britain, at first felt rather asham- 
ed of this ragged, uprooted, often turbulent addition to their group. 
Soon, however, the gap closed and the majority of E.V.W.’s were drawn 
into Polish community life, usually in the provinces. 

These then were the main elements of which the future exile 
community was to be formed, although they did not remain in Britain 
en bloc. In the first five years or so after the war over 10,000 Poles 
emigrated under official schemes alone, mainly to the United States, 
Canada, other American countries and Australia, and group and indivi- 
dual emigration continued at a reduced rate thereafter. Repatriation, 
incidentally, was minimal after the first mass, post-war returns, The 
majority which remained in Britain included the personnel of the 
Government-in-Exile, most military leaders, and thousands of ordinary 
people who had particular ties with Britain through years of residence 
or inter-marriage. Those who stayed in Britain also tended to be those 
who, in their own words, “kept a suitcase packed” for return. 

Since that period the Polish group in Britain had ‘received no ma- 
jor accessions by immigration: some individuals or small groups have 
“chosen freedom,” others have been permitted to join relatives already 
here, and a fair number of disabled refugees from Germany and 
Austria have been brought over in connection with World War Refugee 
Year. The overall total of such accessions between 1955 and 1960 
is about 6,000, most of them women. 


Vital and Other Statistics 


British Census and other statistics concerned with birthplace and 
nationality give only a blurred and relatively accurate picture of the 
Polish exile community today. For these statistics do not distinguish 
between the minority of Jewish or Ukrainian Poles who regard them- 
selves as part of this community and the majority who have dissociated 
themselves from Polish national loyalties and joined Jewish or Ukrainian 
communities in Britain. Nor do the Home Office alien statistics in- 
clude the 30,000-odd former Polish nationals who took British na- 
tionality in the years 1947-1960 inclusive, although the majority of 
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these are exiles who still feel a primary emotional loyalty to Poland, 
nor the children under sixteen or British-born children of Polish exile 
parents, nor again the relatively small group of Polish exile women 
who have acquired British nationality by marrying British subjects. 
These three classes are, however, “Poles” in the context of this study, 
for they are included at least potentially in the “Polish exile com- 
munity” which is its subject matter. 

Basing their figures on local and patish information and a cer- 
tain amount of guesswork, Polish exile sources usually estimate that 
there is a potential community of between 140,000 and 150,060 
Poles in Britain; this would include the known total of registered 
aliens of Polish nationality over sixteen years old (94,477 in 1960),” 
the known total of 30,000 British subjects who were formerly Polish 
nationals, and an estimated 16-18,000 children of Polish or half-Polish 
parentage. This estimate is almost certainly over-optimistic, since it does 
not take into account the limiting factors already mentioned, nor allow 
for losses by emigration or death amongst the naturalized group. As 
tor the number of children under sixteen, most of whom are British- 
born, this can only be a matter of conjecture. Limiting factors here are 
the relatively high age of potential parents and the low proportion of 
Polish women (about 3:8), although relatively high birth-rates were 
recorded among the inhabitants of the National Assistance Board and 
other hostels. An absolute minimum can, however, be established, 
for it is known that at least 6,500 children, mainly in the five-to- 
eleven groups, attend Polish language “Saturday Schools” through- 
out Britain. Allowance must also be made for other children in the 
under-fou and twelve-to-sixteen age groups, and also for a con- 
siderable number whose parents do not live near a Saturday school or who 
do not feel sufficiently strongly about preserving Polish affiliations 
in the second generation to send them there. The estimate of 16-18,000 
may therefore not be unduly high and it would seem reasonable 
to accept 130,000-135,000 as a rough estimate of the potential exile 
community as a whole. 

Pending the detailed results of the 1961 Census, the present 
age-structure of the Polish group in Britain can only be inferred, 
rather unsatisfactorily, from the 1951 Census and Polish Resetile- 
ment Corps statistics. From the Census figures it can be seen that, 
making no allowance for deaths, emigration or new arrivals, nearly 
80,000 Polish-born persons should now (in 1961) be in the 30-49 
age group, while 30,000 would be 50 or over. In 1951 the two young- 
est decennial age groups contained under 10,000 persons, just over 


272,544 men, 27,149 women. 
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6,000 of whom should now be in their twenties. This low figure may 
help to explain why the younger adult generation has so far played 
a relatively insignificant role in exile life. 

The 1948 statistics of the Polish Resettlement Corps are the only 
source of information about the religious affiliation and the educa- 
tional and occupational background of the Polish exiles in Britain. 
Nearly 86 per cent of the 102,200 were Roman Catholic, under 4 
per cent Greek Catholic, just over 4 per cent respectively Orthodox 
and Protestant (mainly Augsburg Evangelical), and nearly 2 per cent 
jewish®. This afforded a considerable contrast to the situation in 
pre-war Poland, where out of a total population of nearly 32 million 
in 1931, 65 per cent were Roman Catholics, 10.5 per cént Greek 
Catholic, 12 per cent Greek Orthodox, 2:5 per cent Protestant and 10 
per cent Hebrew or Jewish. The P.R.C. figures indeed suggest that the 
army-in-exile was already on the way to being a cohesive “Polish” ethnic 
community rather than a cross-section of the former plural state. 

The P.R.C. figures for educational background were: higher ed- 
ucation—9 per cent (of which 3 per cent had begun but not finished 
their studies); secondary—3.5 per cent; secondary technical education 
—2 per cent; primary—80.5 per cent (of which 28 per cent had not 
finished their education at the outbreak of war. The remaining 5 
per cent had received primary education in the armed forces. 

Detailed figures were available of the main pre-war occupations 
of members of the Polish Resettlement Corps. They included 5,961 
professional officers and non-commissioned officers, most of them 
in the older age-groups, 2,586 civil servants, 850 members of the 
judiciary 165 university teachers, 1,009 school teachers, 1,573 mem- 

3 This figure (which represents 900 Jewish servicemen) does not include the Polish 
Jews who came to Britain from the camps, nor the 200- odd Jewish servicemen who 
left the Polish forces to join the British army in 1943, It may, however, be fairly re- 
presentative of the number of Jews who felt themselves to be ‘Polish’ and who re- 
mained in the Polish exile community after the war. In all earlier migrations from 
Poland Jewish emigrants, like Ukrainians, joined Jewish or Ukrainian communities 
in their new countries of settlement .After 1939 however, a couple of thousand Jews 
of the professional class and intelligentsia who had become more or less Polonized 
remained within or in touch with the Polish exile community (see Zubrzycki, Ap- 
pendix C). Before the war Polish Jewry was by no means a monolithic group. Its 
members were in various stages of integration or assimilation into Polish society. 
There was still a considerable number of large, ghetto-bound, orthodox communities, 
in which many older people spoke no Polish. Many of the younger generation were 
breaking away both from orthodox practice and closed community life. They were not, 
however, fully accepted by Polish society, particularly at the lower or lower-middle 
class levels, and although bilingual or Polish-speaking often did not regrad themselves 
as a part of it. Finally, there was the group of several thousand middle-class people 
of Jewish or part-Jewish origins who might be referred to as ‘Jewish’ by their Polish 
friends, but who had broken with the Jewish religion and community, rarely admit- 
ted to their Jewish antecedents, and felt themselves to be fully part of Polish intel- 


lectual and national life. These Jewish Poles are often to be found at the political, 
literary and artistic heart of Polish exile life. 
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bers of the liberal professions (including 790 doctors and 131 journal- 
ists) and 438 writers and artists. There were also 1,127 qualified en- 
gineers and 7,331 skilled technicians, craftsmen and apprentices 
in a wide variety of trades and industries* The number who had 
been engaged in Poland’s major industry of agriculture was surprising- 
ly low, a feature which was to prove disconcerting to the Ministry of 
Labour, which had hoped that many Poles would settle as farm- 
workers. There were 6,323 former farmers and landowners, but only 
2,548 agricultural workers of all kinds. 

These figures sketch the picture of a group that is professionally 
somewhat top-heavy, fairly typical of political exile or refugee groups, 
but quite unlike the average economic migrant group. The exile Poles 
were clearly equipped to accommodate themselves more easily to the new 
environment than an unskilled migrant urban or rural proletariat 
would be. On the other hand, many professional and military exiles 
were too old to requalify in their former professions and were com- 
pelled to enter and remain in the British economy at a far lower 
level.° This tended to leave them dissatisfied and eager to compensate 
for their lost status by active participation in exile community life and 
organization. 

Of those with pre-war professional qualifications, the doctors, 
dentists and engineers had the best chance of continuing their 
professional careers. Six hundred Polish doctors and eighty dental 
surgeons are now estimated to be practicing in Britain and up to 2,000 
engineers and technicians. Requalification was harder in the legal 
and other professions, but there were six barristers, ten solicitors, 
twenty legal consultants and ten chartered accountants known to be 
practicing, mainly in London, in 1958.8 A fair number of younger 
architects also managed to requalify in Britain and others were 
trained after 1942 in the Polish Architectural School in Liverpool. 
Moreover, as a result of the generous terms of the tresettlement, over 
10,000 younger Poles received grants for higher or technical educa- 
tion between 1947 and 1960 and passed into the British or Com- 
monwealth economic structure at the appropriate professional level. 


4 Among the largest groups were joiners and carpenters, shoemakers, tailors and 
bakers, miners, mechanics, electricians, textile workers, draughtsmen, engineering 
technicians, printers and compositors, smiths and masons. 

5 The 1951 Census, Occupational Tables (Table 26), gives a detailed picture of the 
occupational distribution of Polish-born persons in Britain at that time. This was how- 
ever in a highly transitional period of Polish civilian resettlement and emigration and 
is unlikely to be much guide to the present picture. 

6 Rocznik Polonii 1958-59 (Year Brook 1958-59 and Directory. Poles Abroad).” 
p. 178. The 1951 Census showed 504 Polish-born registered medical practitioners and 
35 dental practitioners, and 19 qualified accountants. 
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In addition, by 1960 some 40-50 Poles were estimated to be mem- 
bers of British university staffs. 

Apart from three main groups: the professional minority whose 
qualifications were transferable to the new environment; a small 
group of civil servants, entrepreneurs, journalists; writers and artists 
who found employment within the exile community; and a rather 
larger group who wete too greatly disabled or too old to work at 
all (24,000 in 1950), the bulk of the Polish exiles—some 80-90,000 
—entered the post-war British economy as unskilled labor, irrespective 
of their education and occupational background. They were for the 
most part directed to the heaviest, least attractive, least secure or 
lowest paid sectors of industry, where the local labor shortage was 
most acute—industries such as agriculture, mining, brick-making, 


- building, domestic work, the hotel and catering trade, textiles and the 


iron and steel industry. Here they stayed for some years, but as re- 
strictions eased, as the opposition of local workers and unions moderat- 
ed and they themselves acquired a greater aptitude and knowledge 
of the language, an increasing number began to move into easier, 
better paid work, and slowly up the industrial hierarchy into semi- 
skilled, white collar and more responsible jobs. And as the suspicious 
exclusiveness and, in some cases, political objections of the skilled 
unions decreased, the minority of qualified artisans also began to 
find appropriate skilled work. The majority of older members of 
the pre-war intelligentsia have, however, remained economically de- 
classed,’ although in many cases their children have managed to revert 
to their parents’ pre-war status. 

Social and political work within the exile community have, as 
T have already said, helped to compensate many for their occupational 
declassment. Others with lesser qualifications or ambitions in that 
direction have found compensation by setting up small businesses or 
became house-owners and landlords. The Polish Year Book for 1958-9 
estimated, quite credibly, that there were at least 6,000 Polish house- 
owners in Britain, and this number has probably increased considerably 
since then. As early as 1954 Ferdynand Zweig gave the number of 
Polish-owned business establishments at about 1,000. By 1960 the 
annual directory published by the Union of Polish Merchants and In- 
dustrialists in Britain (Z.K.P.P.) listed about 2,500, three-quarters of 
them in London. Their functions give some indication not only of the 
pre-war occupational background or the training received in the 
P.R.C. by those engaged in them, but also of the various needs of the 


7 Cf. Ferdynand Zweig, “Robotnik Polski w Anglii,” (The Polish Worker in En- 
land), Kultura (Paris), No. 3/77, 1954, pp. 93-105. 
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exile community that many of them serve.* Like home ownership, 
small or one-man, enterprises are fairly characteristic of the Polish 
exile community. They seem to reflect a widespread desire for security 
and self-sufficiency after the losses of the war years. 

Apart from their primary economic and residential functions, 
these commercial establishments and boarding-houses also act as 
informal community centers, where Poles who may not otherwise be 
directly involved in the organized activities of the community can 
speak their own language, meet other Poles, and keep in touch with 
exile events and opinion. Most Polish delicatessen shops, for instance, 
show notices of meetings, plays and reviews, dances and so on, and 
have collecting boxes for various Polish welfare organizations. And 
Polish barbdérs and hairdressers are a particularly good source of in- 
formation on exile affairs and personalities for their clients. 

With one notable exception the initial post-war settlement pat- 
tern of the Poles in Britain tended to be associated with the areas 
in which various units and arms of the Polish forces had been stationed 
during the war or were located for resettlement. Thus airmen tend- 
ed to settle in such towns as Nottingham, Leicester, Blackpool and 
South-East England, while the naval personnel and merchant seamen 
returned to Portsmouth, Plymouth, Cardiff and other ports. Many 
of them were of course returning to English wives and family ties. 
The major exception was Scotland, which had been the war-time home 
of the bulk of the Polish Army in the West. Of the 40,000 or so, 
only 9,250 Polish-born residents were still there in 1951° and emigra- 
tion overseas Or southwards to better economic opportunities in England 
has reduced this total to some 5,000 or so at the present time.’® 

The Polish Resettlement Corps camps, and later the E.V.W. 
hostels were scattered all over England, wherever empty accomo- 
dation could be found and labor was shart. The intervening period 
has seen a steady movement out of these camps and hostels, off the 
land and into the nearest towns offering work and possibilities of 
private accommodation. ‘Towns with an existing nucleus of Polish 
residents, or “good towns” such as Bradford, where a local business- 
man who had been a prisoner-of-war in Poland during the First World 

8 For instance there are in London 59 groceries and delicatessen stores, 20 hotels and 
44 restaurants and cafes; 23 drug stores, and 57 parcel export firms; 4 translation 
bureaus; 2 emigration offices; and 2 employment agencies. There are also 14 book 
sellers, 7 real estate agencies (the Poles are great house-buyers), 3 insurance agents, 
and the Polish section of a large British undertaking establishment. Trades are repre- 
sented by 9 upholstering firms, 25 watchmakers and 9 furniture-makers. 

® 8,061 men, 1,195 women (Census of Scotland, 1951 Preliminary Report and Ge- 
neral Volume, Table 35). 


10 In 1959 the Scottish circulation of the Dzennik Polski (Polish Daily) was 1,200. 
Most copies are seen by a minimum of two or three readers. 
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War started a hospitality scheme for Polish servicemen as early as 
1942, exerted a particular magnetism. So, above all, did London, the 
wartime seat of the Polish Government and General Staff and the 
cultural focus and organizational center for most Polish exiles in 
Britain and elsewhere. 

By now the settlement patterns have more or less crystallized. 
London has by far the largest Polish settlement, numbering perhaps 
some 30-35,000. Next come Birmingham and Manchester (originally 
an “Old Polish” settlement) with some 4-5,000 each; Bradford (c. 3,- 
000); and Wolverhampton, Leeds, Nottingham, Sheffield, Coventry, 
Leicester and Slough, with 1,500-3,000 each. The majority.of Poles 
outside London live in the cities of the industrial Midlands and North. 


_ The 43 camps and hostels which were Polish towns in miniature 


have now dwindled to three. Those at Melton Mowbray and near 
Cirencester are to be closed this autumn and then only Stover in 
Devon will remain—to house nearly 400 Poles who are too elderly 
and infirm to be “resettled” outside. 

Within each town Polish settlement patterns have largely been 
dictated by the availability of accommodation and later of capital 
for house-purchase. Like most immigrant groups, the Poles have 
tended to cluster together. although there are no Polish “ghettoes” 
as such. Apart from a minority of well-to-do individuals the trend has 
been first to buy cheap houses in central areas such as Brixton or 
Moss Side and then, after accumulating sufficient capital, to follow the 
retreating British lower middle class to more “desirable” areas else- 
where. In London the principal districts of Polish settlement today are 
indicated by the siting of the ethnic “parishes’—Islington, Bromp- 
ton, Ealing, Clapham, Lewisham, Brackley, Willesden, Croydon, Wim- 
bledon (since early summer 1959) and Highgate (since 1960). The 
three latter show the recent northward and southward drift of socially- 
mobile home-owners. The Islington parish has its own church build- 
ing, is a survival of “Old Polish” settlement in East London and has 
since 1890 been the headquarters of the Polish Catholic Mission. 
The London settlement also jreflects the partial survival of upper- 
middle and professional class wartime residence patterns near the 
Polish military or civilian headquarters, particularly those in Belgravia 
and South Kensington. High rentals and property prices have forced 
many Poles further west into Earls Court, Barons Court and Ham- 
mersmith, but South Kensington remains a focus with its Polish clubs, 
cafes, offices and delicatessen stores and the Earls Court Road is still 
known to exiles as the “Polish Corridor”. 
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The Exile Community—lInternal Organization and Agencies 
of Social Control 


FAMILY AND KINSHIP TIES 

There are few adult Poles in Britain who do not retain some 
social and cultural links with other exiles or the homeland, through 
informal social contacts, associational life, both lay and religious, 
through the Polish exile press, and through geographical proximity 
to and increasing first-hand contact with Poland. 

Probably the greatest of these links are those of family and 
kinship. Before 1939 family and kinship organization seems to have 
been stronger in Poland than in the more highly urbanized West. 
The losses and separations of the last two decades have only strengthen- 
ed the links between those relatives that are left. A very common 
form of obituary notice in the exile press illustrates both the world- 
wide dispersal of the Polish exiles and the maintenance of close 
family ties between both exile communuities and the exiles and their 
home country. 


AG. ...member of Pilsudski’s Legions, soldier of the Second Corps .. . 
mourned by his wife, daughter and son-in-law in England, his son, daugh- 
ter-in-law and grand-children in Poland, his son and grandsons in the 
United States. 


Over the last five years I have never encountered a Polish indivi- 
dual or a family in Gt. Britain that does not maintain regular con- 
tact with and send regular assistance to relatives in Poland, or to 
those who are still living under Soviet rule on former Polish territory 
east of the Curzon line. Each month thousands of such parcels are 
dispatched by the Polish parcel firms in London. One of the larger 
firms alone sent 110,000 parcels to Poland in the peak year of 1957 
and its director wrote to me: 


I am still astonished at the unfailing strength of family feeling and the 
extent of help which simple souls are ready to give to their families 
living in Poland, Russia, etc. Most people send a monthly parcel valued 
from 30s. upwards, but there is a large number of working-class people 
who spend the greater part of their income in helping their families. This 
is not only close relatives but also distant relatives some of whom they 
do not know very well, and also friends and acquaintances. 


Since the “Polish October” of 1956 the family and kinship 
ties between Poland and Polish exiles in Britain have been rein- 
forced by the greater opportunities for contact. The censorship of 
correspondence at the Polish end was for a time at least relaxed 
and the London-Warsaw telephone lines are regularly booked up at 
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week-ends by private callers. Most important of all, nearly 30,000 
Polish residents had by the end of 1960 been granted Polish pass- 
ports to visit their relatives and friends in Britain. A considerably 
smaller number of Poles with British passpdrts have also been able 
to visit their families in Poland”. 

These increased contacts between Poland and the Polish exiles 
bas had varying repercussions on organizational and community 
orientations amongst the exiles. So far as family and kinship ties are 
concerned, however, increased contact has reinforced the exiles’ “Polish- 
ness” (polskosé) and helped to inculcate this attachment in the sec- 
ond generation. It has also resulted in a number -of marriages, the wife 
usually being a newcomer from Poland”. 

Even, in the case of mixed marriages family links with Poland 
‘are usually retained. There is no up-to-date statistical evidence as to 
the number of these mixed marriages. At the end of the war the 
Polish Military Families Office gave an approximate minimum figure 
of some 4,000 British-Polish marriages.** This total may well have 
doubled since then. 


Most of wartime mixed marriages were probably between Polish 
men and Scottish women. Later, as many Poles moved south from 
Scotland, the number of English-Polish or Irish-Polish marriages 
increased. Recently the proportion of out-marriages is thought to 
have decreased, as the sex ratio is closer in the younger age groups. 

British-Polish unions are, however, likely to continue, despite the 
difference of religion and the frequently encountered notion of British 
gitls as over-independent, unadaptable, frivolous and untrained in 


11 No figures could be obtained on the numbers of ‘visitors from Britain to Poland 
The Home Office annual White Paper Statistics of Foreigners entering and leaving 
the U.K. shows that 10,868 Poles entered Britain on holiday or as tourists in 1957, 
6,691 in 1958, 6,175 in 1959 and 6,199 in 1960. The comparable figures for the 
three preceding years (1954-56) were only 200, 377 and 1,701 respectively. The 1957 
Annual Report of the Polish Y.M.C.A. commented on another consequence of this 
new situation. “This mass invasion of Poles heavily undermined the financial situation 
of the Polish community, who spent all their savings in bringing their families from 
Poland and assuring them board and accommodation during their stay in Great Britain. 
In these circumstances a general weakening of interest, lack of voluntary contribution to 
other aims and a negligence in paying membership fees was observed.” (The Polish 
visitors are granted only a nominal allowance of foreign currency, so that their maint- 
enance falls entirely on their exile hosts.) 

12 An increasing number of matrimonial enquiries in the Dziennik Polski are insert- 
ed by women on visits from Poland where there is an excess of women over men. If they 
marry a resident they can stay here permanently. By 1959 letters had also begun to 
appear in the weekly ‘Agony Column’ from such wives. Main complaints were the 
husband’s ‘miserliness’ and passion for saving, his dourness and lack of temperament, 
his tendency to treat the wife as a household drudge and to stay out drinking with men 
friends in the evenings. These habits and attitudes were sometimes characterized as 
‘English’ by complaining wives. 

13 On the subject of British-Polish marriages in general see Zubrzycki, pp. 157-160, 
and the bibliography which he gives on p. 159. 
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household and particularly culinary skills. Such marriages usually 
lead to the near-assimilation of the Polish husband and total assimila- 
tion of the children, although an appreciable number of British wives 
have made a very positive effort to share their husbands’ cultural 
and social interests, to learn the Polish language and Polish cooking, 
to attend Polish social gatherings and to bring up the children with 
some knowledge of their Polish heritage. Some have even become 
Catholics. This applied particularly to the war-time and immediate 
post-war marriages, probably because the British wife married her 
husband with the expectation of returning to Poland in a few years 
time and of having to adapt herself to Polish life."*. For wives more 
recently married, visits to Poland or by visitors from Poland have, 
however, provided an added incentive and opportunity to learn the 
language and Polish way of life. 


On the whole, however, whatever efforts the British wife may 
make to understand her husband’s background and cultural needs, 
the situation itself is one to facilitate the husband’s social and cultural 
adaptation, and his acceptance by the receiving society. With his wife 
as a sponsor the husband accommodates himself rapidly to British 
life.” He usually speaks English adequately and tends to be lazy 
about teaching his wife and his children Polish. He can satisfy his 
Polish cultural needs by joining an ex-servicemen’s group. attending 
a Polish mass, reading a Polish-language newspaper. He and his chil- 
dren, however, have the entry into the heart of British life through 
his wife and her family. 


ORGANIZED SOCIAL LIFE 


It is almost unique for an exile group to begin its life in a new 
country with a ready-made set or nucleus of institutions and associa- 
tions, as the Poles in Britain did just after the Second World War. 
There was a London-based exile state with a complete military, civilian 
and religious organization, in contact with virtually every Pole in the 
country. There was a party-political network, cultural and professional 
associations, welfare associations like the Polish Red Cross; the Polish 
Y.M.C.A., a number of servicemen’s recreational clubs, and a prolific 
Polish-language press. Of the latter, indeed, a war-time Minister of 
Information, Brendan Bracken, made the comment: “If you were to 

14 Until the new Nationality Act of 1949, moreover, British women lost their na- 
tionality by marrying foreigners and became technically aliens in their own country. 

15 “Accommodation” is here used to denote the minimum stage of satisfactory adap- 
tation to and acceptability in a new environment for an immigrant individual or group 


It may be followed by group integration, or by the assimilation of individuals or 
groups. 
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plant two Poles in the middle of the Sahara Desert, they would 
certainly start a newspaper.” 

The existence of such an organizational nucleus was an important 
factor in maintaining group unity and social control after the with- 
drawal of British recognition of the Polish Government-in-Exile 
and the gradual demobilization of the Polish forces in Britain. Its 
strength probably inclined the British authorities to handle the economic 
resettlement of Poles in Britain by means of the novel policy of grad- 
val group integration through Polish or Anglo-Polish organizations. 
The British Government could not work directly through the de-recog- 
nized bureaucratic machinery but in practice it took over many of its 
functions.’* Between 1946 and 1949 Poles were gradually passed 
into civilian economic life through the Polish Resettlement Corps, a 
non-combatant demobilization unit officered by Poles under War 
Office command. The existing network of Polish educational institu- 
tions was also taken over and adapted for resettlement purposes by 
the Committee for the Education of Poles in Great Britain. 17 

Even after they had found civilian work the majority of Poles 
were, as I have said earlier, housed for several years in all-Polish 
camps or hostels, usually in fairly isolated country districts. This lessen- 
éd the likelihood of tension over housing in the immediate post-war 
period, but it also meant that these Poles remained socially, culturally 
and linguistically segregated from the receiving society and dependent 
upon Polish institutions and voluntary associations for the satisfaction 
of such non-economic needs. 

Many of these associations were in existence by the end of the 
war and a number had from the beginning adequate funds to pur- 
chase or rent houses and carry on their activities..* The major asso- 
ciation, the Association of Polish Ex-Combatants (Stowarzyszenie 
Polskich Kombatantéw), developed, like the smaller Polish Air Force 
Association and Polish Naval Association, out of the armed forces 
organization. Initially it was even organized along the lines of the 
wartime military hierarchy. This and its backward-looking, formalistic 
orientation proved not wholly acceptable to the rank-and-file, and 
many ex-combatants soon opted out. 

The S.P.K. was subsequently reorganized on a healthier, more 


16 As late as 1951, 31 men and 5 women of Polish birth were listed as civil service 
executive officers in the Census Report, Occupational Tables, Table 26. 

17 For the history and activities of this Committee, see Education in Exile, Ministry 
of Education, H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1956. (For a detailed account of this 
and other Anglo-Polish agencies, see also Zubrzycki, Ch. VII). 

18 For instance, the S.P.K. in Britain owns some 26 local club premises and runs an 
employment agency, a circulating library, an office for dispatching gift parcels to Po- 
land, 2 hotels, 9 food-shops and some radio and mechanical workshops. 
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localized and democratic basis. *® Between 1948 and 1953 its mem- 
bership grew from 9,300 to 14,600, organized in 197 local branches, 
By early 1961, however, membership had dropped to 6,411 (including 
about 450 women). The number of local branches had also dropped to 
107. To a considerable extent this drop was due to the closing of 
various Polish residential hostels in country districts. Other factors 
which have influenced the membership and dynamism of this and 
most other exile organizations are losses by death or emigration, the 
increasing preoccupation of individual exiles with their own economic 
and family life and a resurgence of apathy towards organized affairs 
as a result of internal political disputes and the relative liberalization 
in Poland itself after October 1956. 

Both in Britain and in other countries of exile settlement the 
S.P.K. fulfils a variety of functions. It preserves the feeling of war- 
time comradeship and purpose, which is one of the most important 
links between post-1939 Polish exiles throughout the world. It pro- 
vides financial and legal assistance, cultural facilities and social life for 
its members, and plays an important role as an unofficial consulate 
for exile Poles who are not British subjects and who for obvious 
reasons do not wish to make use of the services of the official regime’s 
representatives,” 

The S.P.K. also aims at maintaining the identity and continuity 
of the Polish exile community and is directly responsible for the run- 
ning of 54 Saturday schools in Britain to teach the second generation 
the Polish language, history and culture. These schools are staffed 
Ly 188 teachers and are attended by about 3,300 children. 

The S.P.K. is by far the largest lay organization but at the present 
the rather weak co-ordinating body called the Federation of Poles in 
Great Britain has affiliated to it some forty exile voluntary associa- 
tions with a perhaps optimistically estimated overall membership 
of between 20,000 and 25,000. 74 Few exile communities can show 
such an all-embracing organizational network, which includes such 
diverse groupings as the Association of Former Concentration Camp 


19 Cf. Zubrzycki, p. 110 f. 

20 Unlike pre-war days, contacts between most Poles residing in Britain and the 
Warsaw diplomatic and consular representatives are non-existent or distant. A small 
minority of exiles in London, mainly those with some business dealings with Poland, 
do attend social functions at the Embassy; but they are not usually anxious for this to 
become widely known amongst the rest of the community, which still regards such 
contacts with disfavour. 

21 An instance of the poetntial influence of such a co-ordinating body was given 
during the visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev to London in 1956. The Federation and 
the Dziennik Polski organized a protest march in which nearly 20,000 Poles took 
part. 
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Prisoners, the Union of Polish Choirs and the Polish Society of Arts 
and Sciences Abroad. 

There is a greater number of occupational and professional 
organizations than any other type of association, all of them based on 
London. The largest and most active have bridged the gap between 
past and present because they are concerned with occupations which 
can be carried on in exile, either within the group or in the receiving 
society. Such associations have possibilities of further growth and in- 
tluence within the Polish exile community and in relation to the 
British receiving society. They include large and active associations 
of engineers, medical practitioners, journalists, writers, stage artists 
plastic artists,” merchants and industrialists, merchant seamen” and 
farmers.** There is also an ethnic trade union, the Union of Polish 
Craftsmen and Workers in Great Britain, which at one time seemed 
likely to play an important role within the exile community. Like 
most other exile associations, these professional and occupational as- 
sociations have an additional exile motivation, which is to preserve 
and enrich Polish traditions and culture in the free West, and to 
strive for the freedom and independence of Poland. As we shall see, 
their influence and scope has been adversely affected by internal 
political conflicts. 


THE YOUNGER AND SECOND GENERATION 

Of particular interest are the associations that attempt to per- 
petuate a sense of community in the relatively small younger adult 
group or “half-generation” and the larger second generation proper. 

The Union of Sports Clubs caters to about 2,000 younger men 
and women of the “half-generation” non-intelligentsia, who might 
otherwise not find much to interest them in contemporary organized, 
Polish social and cultural life. There are some 30 of these sports clubs 
in the Union and 18 other less actively participating groups, most of 
them connected more or less informally with the S.P.K. and covering 
soccer, volley-ball, basket-ball and table-tennis. There is also a Polish 


22 A brief sketch of exile cultural activities is given by Jan Jordan in the Polish 
Daily Calendar for 1957 (pp. 54-61)). See also the Annals of the Polish Society of Arts 
and Sciences Abroad. 

23 The Association of Polish Merchant Seamen has even more opportunities than 
others of enlarging its ranks with new members because fair numbers of young Polish 
seamen continue to jump ship in Western ports. 

24 The Polish Farmers’ Association in Great Britain has no pre-war links, but is a 
professional organization with a membership of nearly 500 for Polish small farmers 
in this country.The Association has its headquarters in London, publishes several special- 
ist periodicals, and organizes an annual Harvest Festival Ball in London which at- 
tracts up to 2,000 Poles from all the over the country. Unlike most other organizations, 
it keeps aloof from internal party politics. 
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Automobile Club with an increasing membership, now standing at 
some 200 owner-drivers. Other flourishing but more loosely organized 
groupings are the many local dance, choral and amateur theatrical 
groups. 

The organizational life of the relatively large proportion of 
this “half-generation” which has received higher education (usually 
technical) is at present weak and in a state of considerable disarray. 
The great majority, although they remain Polish-oriented, find the 
older exile organizations ineffectual, tedious, unreal and second-rate, 
while their own organization, the formerly flourishing and influential 
Association of Polish Students and Graduates in Exile (S.A.P.U.) 
has been declining for the last five years, and in 1959 fell into the 
bands of an older, conformist group of graduates. Today there are 
several independent Polish students’ organizations at various British 
universities and two periodicals, one more conformist, the other more 
of a literary New Left type. The more active members of the younger 
intelligentsia maintain contacts with their coevals in Poland and 
many look rather to the Poland which they hardly know than to the 
older exile generation which they know all too well for the sources 
of their patriotic, though not usually their political, attachment. 
The less active majority are preoccupied with establishing themselves 
economically; they usually maintain their Polish affiliations rather 
by the informal ties of friendship, by reading and possibly by attending 
a Polish parish. There has for years been talk of setting up a Polish 
Youth Centre in London. This would certainly provide a focus for 
the young Poles in their twenties and teens who are now moving away 
from organized exile life altogether; but at present there seems little 
possibility that funds will be collected or the project realized. 

To those concerned with the continuity of the exile community 
the second generation presents an even greater problem and chal- 
lenge than the marginal “half-generation”. Increasing attention is 
therefore being paid by the older exile organizations, lay and religi- 
ous, to this problem. 

Saturday schools are run not only by the S.P.K. but by the Polish 
Educational Society Abroad and by some eight Polish parishes, while 
the Polish Y.M.C.A. organizes a regular summer camp for boys 
and publishes a periodical for social and educational workers. The 
Polish Educational Society runs or assists 60 Saturdays schools through- 
out Britain, with an overall attendance of some 3,000 children. 

These Saturday schools teach the Polish language, Polish history, 
geography and culture, and endeavor to combat the assimilatory in- 
fluences at work on the child in his British school and environment. 
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The standard of teaching is very uneven and the results vary cor- 
respondingly. Most pupils are still in the primary school age groups, 
where it is easy to evoke an interest in Polish songs, dances and cos- 
tumes. Even here, however, a certain resistance to the Polish language 
is noticeable among some of the children, who speak English at 
school and among themselves and do not wish to seem foreign or non- 
conformist in their country of residence or birth. The greatest prob- 
lems in the rearing of a Polish-oriented second generation are, how- 
ever, to be anticipated in the secondary school stage, both because 
of the shortage of qualified Polish teachers and the increasing de- 
mands and attraction of the British environment. 

An extremely important youth organization which helps to round 
out the work of the Saturday schools is the highly nationalistic exile 
Polish Scout and Guide movement, centered on London, with an 
organizational network in over 20 countries. There are about 1,500 
Polish Boy Scouts and 1,000 Girl Guides in Britain; there are also 
some 400 Rovers and 600 adult members of attached groups.. This 
is one of the few voluntary organizations whose membership is in- 
creasing, although at present it suffers from a serious shortage of ins- 
tructors and its relations with the international Scouting body are 
again going through a critical phase. 

LOCAL AND CO-ORDINATING ORGANIZATIONS 

Locally based co-ordinating bodies existed in a number of the 
Polish hostels and camps before they were closed. On a larger scale 
such bodies are already emerging in some provincial cities, notably 
Manchester (where pre-war Polish settlers still play a part in com- 
munity life), Nottingham and Bradford. There are even two in London. 
The older and better organized one south of the Thames is called 
Gmina Londyn-Potudnie.” These closer links reflect specific local con- 
ditions and needs but they are also a reaction against centralized 
“political” organizations from “London, S.W.7” and a move towards 
a Polonia-type from of organization. As such this trend may be ex- 
pected to grow. 

As a general rule the function of the voluntary associations, great 
and small, is a unifying one, despite the generally disruptive effect 
of the internal political issues which have left few central offices or 
branches unscathed. These organizations meet various social and 


25 “Gmina” is the Polish term for a local administrative body. South London Poles 
find the Earls Court-Kensington centers too distant and not always congenial. They 
like to compare themselves to the Warsaw transpontine suburb of Praga, in which 
lived many black-coat workers and artisans. In 1960 Poles in West London (Ealing, 
i. teams Richmond) also began to organize a Gmina-Londyn Zachéd based on 

iswick . 
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cultural needs specific to the exile community and promote group 
cohesion and continuity. Apart from meeting the changing needs of 
their members, they also fulfil a secondary function in that they af- 
ford opportunities for leadership to a large number of energetic and 
often capable persons who would otherwise find life in exile color- 
less and frustrating. While they retard assimilation, the exile vol- 
untary associations have done much to help their members to accom- 
modate themselves economically and residentially in British life. As 
the years pass, however, it seems likely that the S.P.K. and the vari- 
ous local “grass root” organizations will assume more integrative 
functions, that is to say, they will become British as well as Polish- 
oriented and will promote the permanent integration of the Polish 
community in British society. 

POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 


In other types of immigrant or minority communities political 
associations may be considered as just another sector of social organiza- 
tions. In political exile communities the entire associational network 
tends to be infused with this political orientation. One should, how- 
ever, distinguish here between “patriotic-political” and “party-political,” 
which is the sense more commonly used in British society. On the 
other hand, the Polish community, is using “political” in the first 
and wider sense, to denote the fact that its members left Poland and 
remain in exile in order to resist the imposition of a totalitarian 
rule upon their country. In this sense the term “political” is a unify- 
ing one. It is, however, characteristic of the Poles, as indeed of most 
other political exiles, that the most politically-active individuals differ 
radically as to their policies and the means whereby their agreed goal 
should be achieved. As the cherished goal recedes the differences 
frequently become greater than the unity, so that political exile com- 
munities often carry within themselves the seeds of their ultimate 
break-up. 

After many years of army discipline and war most rank-and-file 
Polish exiles in Britain were taken up with the problems of re- 
settling themselves and their families in civilian life. They were re- 
latively uninterested in the maneuvers of politicians”® representing pre- 
war parties for which most of them had never had the opportunity 


26 During the war the exile government and the underground civilian organization 
in Poland itself were in the hands of a coalition formed mainly by pre-war opposition 
parties ranging from the Polish Socialists on the left through the Peasant Party to the 
National Democrats on the right. Since the war these parties have undergone a cease- 
less process of fission at the top and erosion at the bottom. Neither they nor the hand- 
ful of new factions set up in exile have any significant popular support within the 
exile community. 
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to vote. This does not mean that most members of this community 
were and are not keenly concerned over the major political issues for 
which they fought. For instance in early 1955 the Dziennik Polski 
received 33,000 answers, the overwhelming majority of them favorable, 
to a plebiscite on the issue of a unified political leadership under Gen- 
eral Sosnkowski. 

In many cases this rank-and-file indifference turned to aversion 
when the wartime President Raczkiewicz’s appointed sucessor, August 
Zaleski, refused to retire at the end of his seven-year presidential term 
of office in 1954.27 After some abortive attempts to achieve exile 
political unity a provisional Council of National Unity and a Council 
of Three (Rada Trzech), which included General Anders, were set 
up in opposition to the Zaleski organization (known as the Zamek 
or Castle—after the pre-war Presidential residence in Warsaw). 

The consequence of this move were far-reaching. It split most 
exile political parties and the politically-conscious minority in every 
Polish exile community and either split or forced all the lay vol- 
untary associations to take one side or the other. It undermined, 
the legalistic principle and indeed the whole “political exile” idea, 
and diminished any outside political influence that the exiles still pos- 
sessed in London and other Western capitals, or in Poland itself. 
Finally, it alienated still further the rank-and-file ex-soldiers, the 
younger generation and the provincial communities from the aging, 
indreasingly self-appointed political leaders in London.2* The “polit- 
ical” solidarity of the exiles was further shaken by the Polish revolution 
cf October 1956, illusory as this ultimately. proved to be from an 
anti-Communist standpoint. 

- As the formal exile political institutions continue to disintegrate 
and the “dead hand” of the pre-war leaders ‘relaxes, it seems likely 
that some form of non-party exile congress, based on voluntary asso- 
ciations and local communities, will emerge in Britain, on the lines 

27 After the British Government recognized the Warsaw regime in July, 1945, the 
London Polish Government became an improverished shadow government, recognized 
only by the Vatican, Spain, Eire, Cuba and the Lebanon. For Poles in exile and for 
many people even in Poland, it retained, however, the sanction of legality, since Wla- 
dystaw Raczkiewicz, the war-time President, remained in London. 

28 The degree of this alienation is clearly indicated by the decline in the voluntary 
contributions paid by exile communities in 33 countries to the exile political fund 
called the Polish National Treasury (Skarb Narodowy). The annual overall total rose 
from £18,199 in 1950 to £37,520 in 1953, the British Poles’ contribution being over 
a quarter of this. In 1954, however, the year of the Presidential crisis the overall total 
dropped to £21,459 and in 1960 to £16,300. The British totals dropped from 
£4,506 in 1954 to £1,450 in 1960. The Zaleski group also has its Skarb Narodowy, 
whose reports have never been published in full, although in the two years 1958 and 
1959 it is known to have received an average of £7,350 per annum, most of this from 


United States, where the “legal exile government” still has considerable support among 
Polish Americans. 
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of the French Polonia Congress or the Polish Canadian Congress. 
Such an organization could develop according to the changing needs 
and attitudes of this community; it would also attract the younger 
generation and enable the many able and energetic individuals who 
have taken British nationality to play a greater part in the affairs 
of the Polish exile community. 

RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 

After the war the Polish exiles in Britain inherited a religious 
as well as a lay organizational nucleus.*® The main nuclei were the 
criginal Polish Catholic Mission in London, set up in 1894 to minister 
to the “Old Polish” emigrants, and the 1939 exile group of military 
chaplains under the jurisdiction of Bishop, now Archbishop, Gawlina. 
When the Polish armed forces were demobilized in 1947 this jurisdic- 
tion ceased and the demobilized chaplains were left without a superior. 
To remedy this the Holy See appointed Monsignor Michalski as Chief 
Chaplain to all the P.R.C. camps and “closed centers” in Britain with 
an exclusively Polish population. 

But as resettlement proceeded arrangements had to be made 
to provide for the increasing number of Polish civilians in open cen- 
ters.°° At the present time (summer 1961) almost all the original 
“closed parishes” which functioned in Polish camps and hostels have 


29 Polish patriotism and the Roman Catholic faith are very closely linked but there 
are other Polish religious organizations for the non-Catholic exiles. There are two Pol- 
ish Protestant parishes in London, one of the Augsburg Evangelical denomination in 
Kentish Town, one of the Reformed Evangelical Church in Forest Hill. The Polish 
Evangelical-Lutheran Church in Exile publishes a monthly Posef Ewangelicki in Lon- 
don. While hostile to Rome, the tone of this publication is extremely patriotic. The 
February 1959 number contained a criticism of the Vatican for its refusal to continue 
recognition of the Polish exile Minister to the Holy See; this referred to the poet, 
Stowacki: “In Rome, Poland, lies your downfall.” 

30 After the death of Cardinal Hlond in 1943 the title of ‘Spiritual Protector of 
Polish Exiles’ was conferred by the Holy See on Archbishop Gawlina. He is, however, 
based on the Vatican and has no direct jurisdiction over Polish Catholic affairs in 
Britain. In mid-1948 the Rector of the Polish Catholic Mission in London, Monsignor 
Staniszewski, was appointed Head of Polish civilian priests by the Archbishop of West- 
minster. Shortly afterwards he was given jurisdiction over Polish Catholics in eighteen 
dioceses in England and Wales. Meanwhile the late Primate of Poland, Cardinal 
Hlond, had from Poland conferred on Monsignor Staniszewski the title of “Rector of 
the Polish Catholic Mission in England and Wales” and on Father Bombas, formerly 
chief chaplain of the first Polish Corps, the title of “Rector of the Polish Catholic 
Mission in Scotland.” In 1952, on the basis of the newly-promulgated Apostolic Con- 
situation “Exsul Familia,” the Consistorial Congregation appointed Monsignor Stani- 
szewski and Monsignor Michalski National Directors of Polish Missions in England 
and Wales, and Father Bombas National Director for Scotland. In 1953 the Archbishop 
of Westminster conferred on Monsignor Staniszewski the title of Vicar-Delegate. The 
authority or titles of these exile religious leaders are therefore drawn from three 
sources, the Holy See, the British Episcopate and the Polish Episcopate. The Polish 
Episcopate has no definite jurisdiction over the exile religious organization in Britain, 
but individual bishops could if they so wished call back from exile priests ordained in 
and belonging to their dioceses. 
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ceased to exist. There are, however, 72 ethnic “open parishes” in 
England and Wales and another 4 in Scotland, served by some 80 
Polish priests. ‘There are also a boys’ secondary school and a boys’ 
hostel served by 8 Marian Fathers and a Polish girls’ convent with 
its own chaplain. The ethnic parishes are situated in areas where 
there is a sufficient Polish settlement to justify this and the priests 
are formally responsible to the local British ecclesiastical authority. 
The relationship between priest and congregation is based on personal 
and voluntary ties, and the priests’ stipends depend on voluntary of- 
ferings. This means that the former’s personality is much more im- 
portant than it would be in an ordinary territorial parish. 

In this connection it should be noted that most of the Polish 
priests in Britain are elderly (the average age being 55 years) and 
that the majority of them endured considerable physical and psycho- 
logical suffering during the war years, either as deportees in the 
Soviet Union and later as atmy chaplains, or as prisoners in German 
concentration camps. The effects of such experiences are sometimes 
noticeable in the general emotionality and factiousness of Polish exile 
life as a whole and the priests are not always immune from them. 

A further consideration which sometimes complicates relation- 
ships between priests and their exile congregations is the fact that 
a number of the priests were before the war village priests, used to an 
unsophisticated peasant flock. Such priests do not always find it easy 
to establish a satisfactory relationship with an urban professional or 
predominantly middle-class congregation. Another kind of difficulty 
may arise if the priest takes sides in internal political disputes, or fails 
to co-operate with local branches of exile organizations such as the 
S.P.K. A particularly successful London parish is that centered on St. 
Mary’s Church, Clapham, which is under the direction of a youngish 
and energetic priest. Clapham is a cohesive, prosperous, mainly artisan 
parish with a large proportion of young men and girls. About 30 to 
40 marriages and 50 baptisms are celebrated here each year and the 
annual Corpus Christi procession draws an attendance of up to 4,000. 


Both in London, and in the rest of Britain the parishes are in 
regular contact with at least the same number of exiles as are all the 
voluntary associations put together. The association of Polish national 
values and identity with Catholicism (the Virgin Mary is called “Our 
Lady, Queen of Poland”) is profound, and the Polish parishes are at 
present a strong factor reinforcing social control and Polish culture, 
language and traditions, even in the younger generation. In general 
they stand for a Polonia-type of organization centered on the parishes 
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as in, the United States and Canada, as against the present “political 
exile” orientation which many priests regard as doomed to speedy ex- 
tinction. 

These ethnic parishes may, however, be relatively short-lived. 
Most priests are, as we have seen, in their fifties or older and fewer 
than twenty young students have come forward and are being trained 
for the Polish priesthood in the West. The British Catholic hierarchy 
is unlikely to welcome the admission of priests trained in present-day 
Poland and may not be dissatisfied to reflect that this exotic, foreign- 
language appendage is likely to die out within a single generation. 
It is at such a juncture that the true content of Catholicism for most 
Polish exiles will become clear, to what extent is it a traditional creed 
identified with Polish culture and patriotic values as exemplified in 
the great hymn Boze cof Polske (“O God, who through so many 
centuries hast sufrounded Poland with the halo of power and glory”), 
or to what extent is it a supra-national, spiritual need which will en- 
dure when the Polish hymns, carols and national saint-days, and even 
the Polish language, are gone? 

At present there is little or no evidence of Poles exchanging the 
Catholic faith for a Protestant one, which would constitue a positive 
effort at assimilation. On the other hand, considerable numbers of 
Poles, especially members of the intelligentsia, attend English Catholic 
churches even where Polish parishes are nearby. There is also a cer- 
tain drift away from organized religion altogether, especially amongst 
working-class Poles and the younger intelligentsia. 

THE POLISH-LANGUAGE EXILE PRESS 

Since the withdrawal of Government funds in 1945 the Polish 
exile press has had to rely for its continued existence on the support 
of readers, of voluntary organizations or of advertisers. As a result 
the 202 periodicals published in Britain between 1939 and 1949%1 
has shrunk to some 33 titles. These periodicals are now all published 
in London. They consist of: 1 daily, 5 weeklies, 4 fortnightlies, 10 
ronthlies, and 11 other publications, including some academic quarter- 
lies and annuals. Of this total only six are survivors of the exile financial 
crisis of 1954. 

Among these thirty-odd surviving periodicals, nine are the or- 
gans of exile political parties. This group includes the veteran Robotnik 
(The Worker), the Polish Socialist Party paper that began publication 
in London in 1894. The others include three Catholic periodicals, of 
which the Gazeta Niedzielna (Sunday Gazette) is the most important, 


81 Zubrzycki, p. 135. See his Ch. X passim for an historical account of the Polish 
exile press in Britain between 1939 and 1953. 
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with a circulation given at about 7,000, and several literary publica- 
tions. Of the latter the most important is the weekly Wiadomosci 
(News), heir to the pre-war Warsaw Wéiadomosci Literackie. This 
paper is a forum for the elite of older exile writers and journalists and 
has an overall circulation of 4,000, of which about. 2,000 copies go 
to subscribers in Britain. Widely read, too, by the exile intelligentsia 
is Kultura, a literary monthly published in Paris, which usually takes 
a less uncompromising line on political developments in Poland. Kult- 
tra has a world-wide circulation of some 5,000, of which 1,500 copies 
go to Poles in Britain. Much smailer in circulation but of some potential 
importance are Merkuriusz (Mercury) and Nowy Merkuriusz - Konty- 
nenty (New Mercury-Continents), two monthlies published by rival 
groups of “half-generation” intellectuals.** 

The periodicals listed above are primarily interested in meeting 
specialized needs within the exile community. Only one paper has 
attempted, and indeed has been compelled to attempt, to meet the 
needs of the group as a whole. This is the Dziennik Polski (Polish 
Daily) which, after it was forced to become self-supporting in 1945, 
became a greater link between Poles in Britain than all exile associa- 
tions put together. It reached its peak circulation of about 31,560 
in 1951, before the emigration of many readers to the United States, 
Australia and elsewhere. Thereafter the circulation declined at the 
rate of something under 1,000 a year until 1959, although the process 
was slowed by editorial innovations, many of them designed to hold 
the large number of younger “middle-brow” and provincial readers 
who might otherwise prefer to switch to the Express-Sketch or Mir- 
ror? Despite these innovations the Dziennik Polski remained consci- 
ously a political exile paper in orientation, endeavoring to reflect the 
basic aims and feelings of the wartime army in exile but often criticizing 
the incessant internal political disputes. In mid-1959, however, 
the Dziennik Polski itself became a battlefield for this internecine 
strife. After an almost total change of management and editorial staff 


82 A third half-generation publication appeared every fortnight in the Dziennik 
Polski under the title of “Kontury” (Contours) until a disagreement in mid-1960 with 
the new editor over the degree of independence to be allowed to’ the editors of this 
section. Despite the wide circulation which the joint editors’ views thereby achieved, 
they appear to have been too precieux and too much at variance with those of most 
Dztenntk Polski readers to exert much influence or evoke any significant response. 

33 These included a “Letters to the Editor” column ,news of local activities from 
‘stringers’ in the provinces, and from overseas Polish settlements, a weekly London 
gossip column, concerned less with an elite than with the activities and achievements 
of ordinary people, a good deal of sports news, pools results, a weekly children’s page, 
serialized fiction of the “Exiles in Earls Court’? school, crossword puzzles, a woman’s 
section and specialized articles on cooking, do-it-yourself house-repairs, gardening, 
television and films, and so on. For several years up till 1959 a “Miss Polonia” contest 
was also organized with considerable success. 
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the paper fell entirely into the orbit of one of the two rival political, 
factions in London—that represented by General Anders and the 
Trzech, As the recent chroniclers of the Polish exile community write: 
“Today the Dzienntk is more a political organ of (this) camp than’ 
a daily paper, which would give objective and straighforward in- 
formation about events in the rest of the world and in Poland and 
provide a platform for a wide exchange of viewpoints.”** The paper 
now gives a greater coverage of internal political life in London and 
there has been a swing away from provincial news and “popular” 
items. This would appear to have accelerated the decline in circula- 
tion, which from nearly 25,000 in 1959 has over the last two years. 
dropped to an official figure of 20,000. 

In conclusion it may be said that the Polish-language press 
in Britain as a whole has reinforced community links and values and 
retarded individual assimilation. On the other hand, this press has 
greatly assisted the exile group to make a satisfactory material and 
psychological accommodation to life in Britain. 


Some Factors and Trends in the Evolution of the Polish 
Exile Community 


Unlike most studies of emigrant groups, this paper has been writ- 
ten from the inside out. The greater part of it has been concerned with 
the internal organization, the goals and the values of the Polish com- 
munity, and with the major factors at work within the group, strength- 
ening or disintegrating community bonds, and changing orientations. 
As we have seen, family, kinship and local ties span the exile world, 
and also link the exile generations, however, conflicts often arise be- 
tween the older generation, monopolizing, by right of age, experience 
and the weight of numbers, the direction of exile affairs, and the 
nuumerically weak “half-generation” of younger adults, who are Pol- 
ish only by choice and almost at second-hand, and are still tryiny to 
find their own “raison d’étre.” Yet for many of this younger generation 
the idea of Poland evokes emotional loyalties that the society in which 
they work and pass for English does not yet command. This may‘ not 
be the case with the second generation, the children of today. 

Pre-war social and economic class distinctions do not play a 
very strong part in exile organization. By the nineteen-thirties urban 
socio-economic class distinctions in Poland were based mainly on educa- 
tion and occupation. During the last war, most Polish exiles lost every 
material possession, while service in the armed forces in many 


34 Czaykowski and Sulik, p. 515. For an earlier analysis of the contents and in- 
fluence of the Dziennik Polski see Zubrzycki, pp. 139-150. 
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countries had a_ levelling-up effect on the rank-and-file. In exile 
in Britain the pre-war distinction between the intelligentsia®® and the 
non-intelligentsia (urban manual workers, peasants) persists as a 
principle of private social differentiation. It has, however, been 
blurred as an economic distinction by the fact that so many former 
laborers and artisans earn more in Britain than do former civil 
servants, professional officers and others, who may be working as factory- 
hands at Wall’s or Peak Freans’, washing dishes at Lyons, or living on 
Assistance Board grants. 

A new socio-economic hierarchy, influenced by the socio-economic 
patterns of British society, may gradually crystallize within the Polish 
group. In some cases the newly prosperous are beginning to play a 
more active part in community organization, so that the predominance 

-of the older intelligentsia is lessened. In others, however, these “nou- 
veau riche” Poles find their lack of Polish formal education or their un- 
grammatical, accented Polish speech an embarrassment and prefer 
to move into British society, where these deficiencies will not be 
noticed. This is particularly true of those Poles and there are quite a 
number of them, who married British wives of higher social status 
than their own. 

Among the majority of Polish exiles, however, the memory of 
the wartime community of aims, sufferings and losses has remained 
as strong as ever, despite internal political disputes and post-war 
economic differentiation. At this stage it would be more apt to call 
this exile community not a “political emigration” but a “fighting” 
or “wartime” emigration*°—for these wartime memories and un- 
fulfilled aims are the strongest bond between the majority of exiles. 
They are also the source of the continued prestige and authority of 
some military leaders, by contrast with the virtual eclipse of civilian 
exile politicians. 

Internal political conflicts have, as I have stressed, undermined 
the “political” orientation and solidarity of the exile community. As 
these conflicts originate from and are usually most bitter in London, 
they have also loosened the ties between the “quarrel-ridden gentle- 
men in London” and the major Polish settlements in the provinces. 

35 In pre-war Poland this category was not limited to an intellectual elite, but 
covered all Poles with a secondary education, including clerks and black-coated work- 
ers. Owing to historical circumstances the intelligentsia had either sprung from the 
szlachta (landed gentry) or shared its values and behavior patterns. (For a Marxist 
analysis of the changing role and status of the Polish inteligentsia before 1918, during 
the period of independence, and since 1945, see Professor J. Szczepafski’s contribu- 
tion to the Unesco International Social Bulletin on “Social Change in Poland” (pp. 
180-192) and the comments by Professor J. Tepicht in the Introductory Notes (pp. 


161-163). 
36 Wojsko na emigracji—‘An army in exile’—-was the Polish wartime phrase. 
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This distance between Polish London and the provinces is also a sur- 
vival of the old pre-war provincial resentment of Warsaw, and of 
wartime rank-and-file resentments of the brass-hats and civilians in 
the metropolis. The provincial resentment of London and also the exiles’ 
need for a closer sense of community was strikingly expressed in a 
recent letter to a Polish paper: 


In Great Britain we (Poles) have a Government, a Political Council, a 
people numbering over 100,000 and yet we are really very, very much 
alone here. If you don’t believe this come to our little town in Cheshire. 
Ask any one of the Poles from here if a single one of those who regard 
themselves as leaders have ever taken any interst in the living conditions 
here. There are many such small towns and villages where a handful of 
Poles live. For the most part these people are already cut off from Polish- 
ness; their children go to English schools and speak only English. Many 
people like myself would like to belong to the Polish community but 
whom are we to tell about it and by what means.*” 


Most older Polish exiles, in the provinces as well as in London, 
would of course reject strenuously the idea that they are developing 
or may develop into a “Polonia”, even one with a strong political 
orientation. The qualified approval now given to naturalization is, 
however, a move in this direction. In the first years of civilian resettle- 
ment individuals applying for naturalization met with exile com- 
munity disapproval and often rejection. Now it is recognized that 
exiles may become British without changing their deeper loyalties. 
Most have done so because non-British nationality affects their job 
secutity and chances of promotion, or puts them last on local housing 
lists. An increasing number are now applying because they wish to 
visit their families in Poland. The increasing unreality and triviality 
characterizing internal political life has also disillusioned many exiles 
to the point of surrendering the Identity Book which used to be re- 
garded as the proud mark of a political exile. The naturalization! 
figures for Polish nationals tell their own tale. After proceeding at a 
fairly low and steady annual rate of about 1,800 for seven years after 
1952 (the year when the bulk of Anders’ Army members, dependents 
and E. V. W.’s could in theory begin to qualify for naturalization), the 
total rose sharpy in 1959 to 2,860, and again in 1960 to 4,115. 

The “political” solidarity of the exile community was, as I have 
said, shaven not only by the internal crisis of 1954 but by the 

37 “Kontury”, Dziennik Polski, April 7, 1959. 

38 Some years after the war the exile Government decreed that all such applica- 
tions must first be referred for approval to it (Zubrzycki, p. 164). Since the 
political divisions of 1954 this decree has become almost a dead letter, although ex- 


servicemen, particularly officers, may notify their former military commander as a 
matter of courtesy. 
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Polish “revolution” of October 1956. Many exiles at first looked on 
Gomutka as a new national hero, and debated whether or not to re- 
turn home. The post-October hopes of political liberalization in Po- 
land proved illusory, but the “thaw” has helped to push quite a num- 
ber of exiles further along the road to the “Polonia” stage. After 
more than twenty years of separation thousands of exiles have met 
relatives and friends again briefly in Britain or in Poland. Many have 
been compelled to realize how far apart they and those who remained 
in Poland have grown and how much has changed there, quite apart 
from the Communists superstructure. One former air force officer 
said to me: 


I would still leave everything and fight for Poland if she needed me. But I 
do not think I could settle down there again for good. Some things have 
changed too much to be reversed. And of course my home town was Lwéw 
—all my people who are left have moved west of the Curzon line, so 
there's nothing left there for me. And—do you know?—when I came 
back through the Customs, and saw the bobbies and the smog and the bus 
queues, I almost felt as if I were coming home. 


The Polish Exile Community and the British Receiving Society 


Unlike the younger countries of emigration, Britain has never em- 
barked on programs aimed at assimilating aliens. Indeed, little of- 
ficial thought seems to have been given to the nature or mechanics 
of this process, presumably because in the case of earlier immigrants 
it has usually been accomplished in the second immigrant generation 
as a result of strong social and educational pressures.**. 

Faced with this official “laissez-faire” attitude many Poles who 
did not wish to return to Poland after the war saw Britain as the best 
center in which to spend the years of their exile, which they expected 
would be brief, and to maintain and build up a political exile organiza- 
tion. The generous provisions of the Polish Resettlement Act also 


89 “Here by comparison with ahe United States it is unthinkable that one should 
be a hundred per cent Englishman and a Pole at the same time . . . Here one must 
be one thing or the other. And what is our situation—we who left our homeland 
when we were only a few years old and have retained rather misty memories of it. 
Many of us began and finished our studies in English schools and speak impec- 
cable English. And yet we continue to feel that we are in a foreign country here, 
and we stand to one side of British life. We take advantage of the privileges which 
England has offered us, but we do not put our hearts into anything linked with 
this country. . . . Our children should not take such a negative or indifferent attitude 
to this country . . . They were actually born here . . . As British subjects, they 
have duties to England, which gave us only asylum but gives them citizenship. .. . 
But our aim should be that exile does not automatically involve depolonization but, 
on the contrary, that our children should regard themselves as Poles on an isolated 
but by no means a lost outpost, as pioneers of Polishness abroad and as intermediaries 
between Poland and the West.” (Letter from a young Polish woman published in 
“Kontury,” Dziennik Polski, March 10, 1959) 
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meant that the exiles would be ensured the means of material survival. 
British insularity and the violent wave of xenofobia directed against 
Poles on political and economic grounds for several years after the 
end of the war also reinforced group solidarity, and seemed to augur 
favorable conditions for the preservation of a separate national and 
cultural identity. 

Because the Polish community is self-segregating by choice, re- 
latively little space has been left in this paper for an account of the 
interaction between the exile community and their British hosts. 

Today the passions and misunderstandings of the early post-war 
years are largely forgotten by both sides. No longer are the Poles con- 
ceived of as potential scabs, fascists and Casanovas. Instead, they are 
seen as good workers, rate-payers, solid citizens and family men. Their 
resistance to social and cultural assimilation suits the British reluctance 
to accord full social acceptance to strangers. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of the present relationship between British and Poles is that even 
in cities with a large Polish community such as Coventry, many local 
officials are barely aware of its existence. In Croydon, too, I was told: 
“After all, they’re one of us now. They don’t have any problems or 
make any trouble.” 

The late nineteenth-century Polish economic emigrations were 
able to preserve their ethnic and cultural distinctiveness for genera- 
tions. This was, however, largely the result of their position at the 
bottom of the receiving society's socio-economic hierarchy, of their 
almost complete rejection by this society, and of the tenacity of their 
conservative peasant sub-culture. Political exile communities have usual- 
ly shown less survival power. With their large proportion of educated 
members, political exiles and their children are more adaptable and 
more acceptable to the receiving society in the social and cultural 
as well as economic spheres. A historian of the American Polish 
group stressed this comparison in the following bitter passage: 

The Polish political emigrants after (the) 1831 and 1863 (risings) were 
people drawn from the greatest and most zealous patriots, and yet they 
could not protect either their children or even themselves from American- 
ization. Having arrived in the United States they arranged their lives in 
such a way as if their greatest haste was to cast off from themselves 
their Polish skin and invest themselves in an American one . .. And if 
political emigrants alone had come to America, we should today have no 
American Polonia. To whom do we owe the fact that a Polonia exists in 


America, and that it is known as the fourth area of Poland? This we 
owe only to the cloth-clad masses, to the Polish peasants.‘ 


40 Wincenty Smolczyfski, Historia osady polskiej w Detroit (History of the 
Polish Settlement in Detroit), quoted by Wactaw Kruszka in Historia polska w Ame- 
ryce (Polish History in America), Milwaukee, 1908. Vol. XIII, p. 173. 
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Unlike religious exile communities, political exiles find it dif- 
ficult, despite their high degree of cohesion and organization, to keep 
the political-patriotic basis of their community alive in a second genera- 
tion which shares not only the material prosperity but also the political 
rights and privileges of the society in which it lives. This is particularly 
true of the younger children of the Polish exiles in Britain, who feel 
that they have some part in British community or tradition. Ironically 
enough, their parents’ costly participation*’ on the Allied side, particu- 
larly in the Battle of Britain, Narvik, the Atlantic campaign, Tobruk, 
Monte Cassino, Caen, Falaise and Arnhem, has given their children 
a little of first-class membership of the society in which the first genera- 
tion remain exiles. 


The European political situation is so fluid that it would be rash 
‘to predict the future of the Polish exile community in Britain. At 
present this community is passing through the stage of accommodation 
towards that of settled integration in British society. Few of the exiles 
born before the outbreak of war in 1939 have, however, been assimilat- 
ed or are likely to be assimilated as individuals. 


In the unlikely event of a Soviet military withdrawal from East 
Europe and the liberalizing of internal political life in Poland, a fair 
number of exiles would probably still return. They would go, not as 
liberators, but as Westernized technicians and administrators. And such 
a Poland, offering opportunities for young people, would probably 
attract a good proportion of the younger generation and second genera- 
tion. On the other hand if nothing changes in East Europe and the 
majority of exiles remain here, the usual processes of adaptation and 
acceptance, slowed perhaps by continued contacts with Poland, or by 
the .arrival of new refugees, will continue to the point of assimilation 
and ultimately of absorption. In three generations or so names like 
Kowalski and Maslak may seem as familiar in Britain as O’Brien, Le- 
brun, Freyberg or Janson. 


41 Apart from losses in the September campaign and in Poland, 26,200 Poles un- 
der British command were killed during the war. 
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HAROLD LERNER 


THE QUESTION OF A POLISH LEGION AND POLISH 
IMMIGRATION DURING THE SECOND 
MEXICAN EMPIRE 


I 


The political evolution of Mexico in the National Period could be 
divided into four major epochs: 

1) 1821 to 1855, in which the authoritarian and liberal ele- 
ments struggled in the midst of political anarchy, and economic and 
social unrest. 

2) 1855 to 1875, period of the Reform, in which the Indian 
Benito Juarez was faced with and overcame the intervention which 
brought Maximilian, the Austrian Archduke, as emperor to Mexico. 

3) 1876 to 1910, the period of Porfirio Diaz, absolute ruler, whose 
economic and social control over the bourgeoise remained unchallenged 
until 1910, the year of the beginning of the Mexican Revolution. 

4) 1910 to the present, the revolutionary period, both active and 
passive. This is the period of the greatest social and economic reforms 
in Mexican history. Far-reaching reforms had been introduced which 
changed the whole complex of Mexican life. 

In this article, I am directly concerned with the second period, 
1856-1875, within which the story of the second Mexican Empire fits. 
The first Empire, under Augustin Iturbide, fits into the early part of 
period (1), outlined above. This was short lived. 

The disappearance from power of the despot Santa Ana gave way 
to the Liberals. The latter had developed in 1854 a program of liberal- 
ism and reform in their Plan of Ayutla. The plan called for the estab- 
lishment of a federal republic, the granting of legal equality to all 
citizens, abolishing the privileged and land-holding groups as an im- 
portant class, stripping the privileges granted to the clergy and the 
military, and land reform. The leaders of the Reform were Benito 
Juarez, Guillermo Prieto, Melchior Ocampo and Lerdo de Tejada. 
Juarez is often regarded as the greatest of the Mexican leaders and 
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the soul of the Reform. He lived from 1806 to 1872. Born in Gelatao, 
Oaxaca, of Indian parents, he rose to become president of the Republic. 

Encompassing the ideals of the Reform a new constitution was 
framed in 1857, but when promulgated it aroused. a storm of opposi- 
tion. The reactionary group was headed by the president of the Repub- 
lic, Comonfort. He was replaced by Benito Juarez, who, notwistand- 
ing the consequences, attempted to implement the Constitution of the 
Reform. 

Immediately a coalition of the opposition was formed, com- 
posed of the commercial and landholding groups and united with the 
clergy and the army. A struggle began between the liberals and the 
conservatives—a bitter and bloody struggle—which lasted from 1857 
to 1860. The two opposing elements asked for foreign aid, the reac- 
tionaries from Spain and the liberals from the United States, despite 
the fact that the latter had so recently dismembered Mexican national 
territory. The situation worsened as a result of foreign intervention. 
Foreign squadrons from England, Spain and France landed at Vera 
Cruz in 1862 seeking to benefit from the internal anarchy. Soon, only 
French troops remained. 


French intervention in Mexico was planned by Napoleon III 
to serve three purposes: collect debts, suppress liberalism and, in the 
process, render Mexico a French puppet state. Napoleon III hoped, 
by this action, to extend his Empire to Latin America, one means of 
satisfying his Bonapartist dreams. The French advanced into the Mexican 
territory and on June 11, 1863, Mexico City was occupied by French 
troops: On July 10, 1863, a meeting was called by General Forey, a 
French Marshal and leader of the French forces. This meeting con- 
sisted of 200 conservatives and it declared: 


The Nation accepts an hereditary monarchy, representd by a Catholic prince, 
who will carry the title of Emperor, and it offers the crown to the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria. 


Maximilian was the brother of the Emperor of Austria and had 
been Governor of Lombardy-Venetia and chief of the Austrian navy. 
His wife, the Archduchess Carlota, was the daughter of the King of 
Belgium, who had influenced the Archduke to accept the Mexican 
crown.” The Archduke and his wife entered the Mexican capital on 
June 12, 1864. Thus begins the Second Mexican Empire. 


Meanwhile, Benito Juarez had established himself in Paso del 


1 Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, Espasa-Calpe, S.A., Madrid, p. 22. 
2 Lic. Alfonso Toro, Compendio de Historia de Mexico, Editorial Patria, S. A. 
Avenida Uruguay 25, Apartado 784, Mexico, D. F. 1955, pp. 514-515. 
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Norte, today Ciudad Juarez, opposite El Paso, Texas. Juarez dominated 
the areas not occupied by the French and engaged in constant guerilla 
warfare. 


II 


Immigration was one of the important questions facing the Mex- 
ican Empire under Maximilian. It was, however, not a Maximilian 
concept, rather, the issue had been raised early in the movement of 
the Reform. It became more controversial with the intervention since it 
was basic to the policy Napoleon III and his- adherents sought to 
develop in Mexico. These groups were fascinated by the growth and 
achievements of the United States prior to 1860, which they attributed 
to the influence of the European immigrant and had convinced them- 
selves that by such means only could Mexico be regenerated. 

Before the Napoleonic intervention Mexico had been so disturbed 
by constant revolutions that neither European immigrants nor capital- 
ists had felt much enthusiasm to establish themselves or invest their 
funds in the Republic, believing that the government could not of- 
fer the necessary guarantees for the protection of their property and 
lives. * However, the feeling changed radically upon the accession of 
Maximilian to the throne of the new Empire. Believing that Mexico 
had done with anarchy, Europeans began to think about the opportunities 
that the new French discipline could offer them. Throughout Europe 
there were empresarios, who were acquainted with the advantageous 
conditions conferred upon the colonists arriving in Mexico from the 
Confederate States and they organized colonizing offices with the 
hope of receiving huge land grants from the Imperial government.* 
Hundreds of army officers, impoverished noblemen and government 
employees from all over Europe saturated the diplomatic agents . of 
Maximilian in Europe with applications for commissions in the Imperial 
Army or in bureaucratic positions. It was equally true that capitalists 
made attempts to receive mineral concessions.® 

At this time as never before in the history of Mexico, Europeans 
whose origins were the Canary Islands, the Iberian peninsula, France, 
Great Britain, the Low Countries, Germany and the Balkan States, were 

3 “Inmigracion,” El Pajaro Verde, May, 1865. 

4A. J. Hanna, “The Role of Matthew Fontaine Maury in the Mexican Empire”, 
Virginia Magazine of History, Vol. 55, No. 2, p. 17. 

© Consul of the Mexican Empire in Turin to the Minister of Foreign Relations, 
Turin, January 28, 1865, (MS), Archivo General de la Nacion, Papeles Del Imperio, 
i Hidalgo to the Minister of Foreign Relations, Paris, April 30, 1864. E. 


Lefevre, Documentos Oficiales Recogidos de la Secretaria Privada de Maximiliano: 
Historia de la Intervencion Francesa en Mexico, Brussels and London, 1869, II, p. 92. 
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now contemplating immigration to Mexico instead of to other coun- 
tries in the Americas. In studies devoted to immigration and coloniza- 
tion during the Second Mexican Empire one can read about French 
plans, German colonies, military colonies, agricultural projects and 
colonies. It is the purpose of this article to trace the question of Polish 
immigration and a Polish legion during the period in question. 


Ill 


It would be important because of the nature of the question to 
relate the import of the Imperial Decree of September 5, 1865, per- 
taining to the implementation of an immigration program. It can be 
stated that this decree gave Mexico the most completely organized and 
detailed program of immigration she has ever had. Its provisions may 
be summarized as follows: Lands that were offered to the immigrants 
were divided into three classes: 

1) Uncultivated lands of the public domain; 

2) Land “more or less improved” belonging to the government 
by purchase or otherwise (chiefly church property confiscated by 
Juarez); and 

3) Private lands offered for sale by private owners. 

Lands of the first class were offered free to actual settlers in 
quantities varying from 160 acres for a single man to 640 acres for 
the head of the family, on condition that recipients proceed to occupy 
and cultivate the land. Free passage by sea to Mexico was offered, 
also an allowance of ten cents per league to the site selected for each 
member of a family, including laborers or apprentices. In addition, 
no duty was to be charged on personal and household effects. There 
was to be freedom of taxation for one year, and from military service 
for five years. Religious toleration was guaranteed.’ The decree was 
published in the Diario del Imperio, a conservative newspaper which 
supported the Empire. Its pages usually carried official proclamations, 
decrees and other documents of the Empire. 

In the spring of 1865 two Polish refugees, Colonel Sutakowski 
and Baron de Gost, had called the attention of the Imperial Govern- 
raent to the possibility of introducing numerous Poles who wanted 
to escape the domination of the Russians in their homeland and im- 
migrate to Mexico. It is to be noted that at this time the most ready 
source of mass immigration were Southerners from the United States. 
Like the Poles, they were a conquered people faced with great hard- 
ships and humiliations. Unlike the Poles, however, they were near at 


7 Decree of September 5, 1865, Diario del Imperio, September 9, 1865. 
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hand and required no long expensive voyage over land and sea to 
reach their promised land. 

The newspaper, L’Estafette, played an important role in the story 
of the Poles during this period. L’Estafette, a French newspaper, es- 
tablished in 1858, was suppressed four years later by Juarez when it 
turned against him. Resuming publication on June 2, 1863, its 
editorial policy favored a monarchy and French intervention and in- 
sisted that the new government should be protected by France until 
it was strong. It further insisted that European immigration would 
constitute a guarantee of order and peace. The editor, Charles de 
Barres, who had lived in Mexico about twenty years, and who, be- 
coming closely associated with General Forey, received a subsidy of 
five thousand francs from the Regency to promote the French point 
of view. 

Writing in the pages of L’Estafette in May, 1865, Baron de Gost 
posed the question—Which nationality could best adapt itself most 
advantageously to the necessities of the Empire? Answering the ques- 
tion himself, he went on to show that the Poles more than any other 
national group possessed all the major requirements. 

Mexico did not need North Americans but rather protection from 
their neighbors to the north. 

The Germans could fulfill a good number of the requisites from 
his point of view, but many were Protestants and very soon would 
cr could fall under the influence of the Protestant domination of the 
United States. 

The French would not be suitable because, as already witnessed, 
only those living in the cities would emigrate to Mexico. The type of 
robust peasant that Mexico needed would almost never emigrate. 

On the other hand 100,000 Polish peasants, all of them Cath- 
olics and all of them industrious, would come to Mexico with a little 
show of good faith and some propaganda.® 

One month later L’Estafette which shared the Intervention belief 
that immigration was the cornerstone of a successful Empire, became 
disgusted over the absence of agreement. “A year ago everyone 
had ‘regeneration’ on his lips; now, no one had it in his heart,” was 
the lament of its editor, who then listed the various objections raised: 


Anglo-Saxon were heretics, Poles were unreliable; Germans were not pure 
Catholics, drank beer and smoked pipes; the French were too radical; and 
Southerners were rebels. These were the “practical scruples” which had fol- 
lowed Mexico’s “great protests of good-will.”® 


8 Baron de Gost, “Colonization”, L’Estafette, May 12, 1865. 
9 Editorial by Charles de Barres, L’Estafette, June 22, 1865. 
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In contrast to the plan of Baron de Gost, Colonel Sutakowski 
believed that the best way to fill the needs of Imperial Mexico would 
be to bring over 30,000 Polish soldiers. He formulated a plan where- 
by a series of Polish military colonies would be established. Present- 
ing the plan to Maximilian at the beginning of April, 1865, Sutakowski 
informed the Emperor that upon receiving Imperial authorization he 
was prepared to travel to Europe, paying his own expenses, and be- 
gin to recruit the men needed to fulfill his plan.’ 


Maximilian, faced with the difficulty of obtaining troops as 
much in his own country as in Belgium and owing to diplomatic 
pressure from the United States, saw in Sutakowski’s plan the solu- 
tion to his problem. He felt that it would be very difficult for the 
United States to influence so nebulous a group as Polish refugees.” 


The original plan suggested by Colonel Sutakowski was replaced 
by a project for the creation of a Polish Legion, modeled after the 
Austro-Belgian Corps.’ The Legion would be composed of two Infantry 
corps of 2,000 men each and a Cavalry regiment of 600 and two 
light Artillery Companies of 400 men each. All the officers would 
be named by Maximilian, with the exception of the commander who 
would be chosen by Maximilian and Napoleon. Upon the completion 
of three years service, the soldiers could enlist in the Imperial Army 
or ask for their release. ‘Those who were released would, at their re- 
quest, receive free, as a compensation for their services to the Empire, 
80 hectares of public lands. All the land concessions would be ad- 
jacent and would be in the State of Sonora, in order to establish a 
Polish community there.’* 


The press in general, convinced that Mexico would be the bene- 
ficiary of the plan, enthusiastically endorsed the projected Polish im- 
migration. For the Poles all that remained of their homeland were 
bitter memories. Without an opportunity to return home, they would 
fight for this new chance for well-being. Being grateful to the Empire 
for the opportunity to create for themselves a new life, declared El 
Pajaro Verde, they would pay this debt by becoming faithful and in- 
dustrious citizens.’ 

El Pajaro Verde was the most conservative member of the Mex- 


10 Proyecto de Inmigracion madado al Emperador por V. Sulakonski (Immigra- 
tion Project Sent to the Emperor by V. Sulakonski)), April 28, 1865, (MS), Papeles 
del Imperio. Caja 2. 

11 Sanford to Seward, Brussels, September 7, 1865. Diplomatic Correspondence, 
1865, Washington, 1866, Vol. II, p. 510. Mexican Times, June 16, 1866. 

12 Proyecto de V. Sulakonski, (Project of V. Sulakonski), April 28, 1865 (MS), 
sa 9 ” Imperio, Caja 2. 
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14 Pajaro Verde, May 13 and 24, 1865 and L’Estafette, May 12, 1865. 
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ican press. It resumed publication in July, 1863, after having been 
suspended by Juarez because of its political views. Its editor and 
proprietor in 1863 was Mariano Villanueva y Francesconi. One con- 
temporary declared in 1861 that E/ Pajaro Verde “was raised in sacristy” 
and that its “education was the work of nuns”; another stated four 
years later that its clerical origin was well known and that “its horror 
of all that is related to liberty and progress is notorious.” 

L’Ere Nouvelle, however, was skeptical of Poles, apprehensive 
that they would prove unstable and likely to trek home to fight the 
Russians as they had already done after migrating to France.” L’Era 
Nouvelle was another leading French newspaper and it was a con- 
servative one, established in August, 1864, to compete with L’Estafette. 


_ As its name implied, it portrayed the Empire as a new start for 


Mexico to which all factions should adhere. 

L’Estafette approved of the Poles and published a brochure by 
J. M. Ossaye which urged Polish immigration and set forth a com- 
prehensive colonization plan, based primarily upon an agricultural 
colonization.” 

Although Russia at that time was attempting to prevent the 
emigration of Poles, it was hoped that the necessary men could be ob- 
tained without any difficulties since so large a number of Poles were 
dispersed throughout Europe.’” 

Nevertheless, the ambitious plan to form a Polish Legion soon, 
fell into disrepute. Within a short time Maximilian received informa- 
tion through Napoleon that Colonel Sutakowski, instead of being a 
mere Polish refugee, was a secret agent of the Confederate States 
ef America, who in the autumn of 1864 had been in Paris carrying 
cut a confidential mission in regard to the border situation between 
Mexico and the United States. *® 

Sutakowski indeed was a Colonel in the Confederate Army. . He 
had served in the Fourteenth Louisiana Infantry, Polish Brigade, and 
during the Peninsular Campaign of 1862 he commanded the Seventh 
Brigade which was under General Magruder, and was considered “an 
officer of the highest grade of merit.” In June, 1863, Sutakowski wrote 
to Magruder and proposed a trip to France for the purpose of recruiting 
Polish volunteers for the Confederate Army. In order not to violate 
neutrality laws, he suggested that the project be disguised as one to 

15 Charles Thiele, “L’immigration,” L’Ere Nouvelle, May 19, 1865, answered Baron 
de Gost’s article in L’Estafette, May 12, 1865. 

16 J. M. Ossaye, “Regeneration de Mexique’, L’Estafette, July 15, 1865, and July 
18, 1865. There is no evidence that this article was ever published separately. 

17 El Pajaro Verde, May 13, 1865. 


18 John Slidell, confidential agent of the Confederate States in France, to Colonel 
Sulakowski, Paris, September, 1864, (MS). Papeles del Imperio, Caja 2. 
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establish new homes for the exiles in the Mexican State of Nuevo 
Leon. The project called for recruitment of 30,000 volunteers financed 
with funds raised in cotton or government bonds by “patriotic and 
discreet” citizens. They would be hired as substitutes at $2,000 to 
$4,000 each. He further proposed that Texas’ Governor Lubbock give 
assurance that every volunteer would be given 200 acres of land in 
his state. Finally, he proposed that all of the volunteers be formed 
into a Polish Legion which he himself would command.’® 

As stated, Colonel Sutakowski was in Paris as a secret agent of 
the Confederate Government in the fall of 1864. Undoubtedly, the 
fact that he had just completed service as Chief Engineer of the Trans- 
Mississippi Department, and in that capacity had supervised the forti- 
fication of the Texas border, had influenced the authorities to choose 
him for the mission. While Sutakowski was in Paris, the tide turned 
and defeat for the Confederate cause was almost inevitable.” It would 
seem that Sutakowski perceived the futility of getting the Poles into 
the United States and instead hoped to get them to Mexico, by per- 
suading Maximilian’s regime to allow the formation of a Mexican 
Polish Legion. 

Apparently the placing of numerous Polish soldiers in Mexico 
formed part of a conspiracy to involve the Empire and eventually 
France in the North American Civil War. During the period that the 
project for a Polish Legion was under consideration, (April and May 
of 1865), the Civil War for all practical purposes was over; there were, 
however, many Confederates who felt that the situation along the 
border could be turned into a war between France and the United 
States in which case they thought to ally themselves with France.” 

Nothing, therefore, came of the projected plan to introduce a 
Polish Legion into the Second Mexican Empire. 


IV ; 


The Mexican immigration efforts pointed up the weakness and 
final disintegration of the Maximilian regime. Disorder throughout 
the country never ceased to exist, and without peace and order it was 


19 The story of Sulakowski’s activities on behalf of the Confederacy is told in 
Mieczystaw Haiman, Polish Past in America, 1608-1865, Chicago, 1939, pp. 139-140 
and in Ella Lonn, Foreigners in the Confederacy, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
pp. 223-224. 

20 Joseph Wieczerzak, whose doctoral dissertation, The Polish 1863 Insurrection 
in Civil War America: A Study of Public Opinion, Official Policy and Diplomacy, 
will contain some of the above material concerning Colonel Sulakowski’s Con- 
federate activities, has drawn the author's attention to these references. 

21 Alfred J. Hanna and Kathryn Abbey Hanna, “The Immigration Movement of 
the Intervention and Empire As Seen Through the Mexican Press,” The Hispanic 
American Historical Review, May, 1947. 
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impossible to establish communication facilities and adequate trans- 
portation. There was never enough money in the chaotic and over- 
burdened Mexican treasury to finance colonization and meet the 
demands of new settlers. The failure to clear land titles, complicated 
through the centuries, made it virtually impossible for the govern- 
ment to assemble information covering actual limits of the public 
domain. To overcome this confusion would have required many years 
of careful investigation and endless litigation. Added to this uncertainty 
were disputes over the clerical lands confiscated by Juarez which were 
incidentally, among the most fertile and, therefore, the most desirable 
for immigrants.”” 

The Polish Question in regard to immigration and the creation 
of a legion was only one phase of the whole problem of immigration 
during the Second Mexican Empire. 

Maximilian’s regime lasted long enough for the United States to 
conclude her Civil War and for the liberal parties to reorganize them- 
selves into a strong fighting force. The liberal forces initiated a 
second Mexican Civil War, ending with the accession of Juarez to 
power. As a consequence of the liberal victory we have a new era in 
Mexican political history. 

The protagonists of the Empire, Maximilian, Miguel Miramén 
Tomas Mejia were executed a little before dawn on June 19, 1867 
in the city of Querétaro. Thus the independent will of a people was 
exercised and also the American decision to support Juarez in his 
struggle was affirmed. An innocent victim of all this was Maximilian 
of Austria, sacrificed by Napoleon III because of his Bonapartist dreams 
of a new Empire in America. 

Benito Juarez entered the Mexican capital on July 15, 1867 
after an absence of five years and established anew the Constitution 
of 1857. Thus ended the period of the French Intervention, and with 
in all the grandiose schemes of empire and immigration. 


22 Ibid. p. 246. 











REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE: TWO VIEWPOINTS 


Feis, Herbert, Between War and Peace, The Potsdam Conference, Prince- 
ton. Princeton University Press, 1960, pp. VIII, 367. 

Klafkowski, Alfons, Umowa poczdamska z dnia 2 VIII 1945r. Podstawy 
prawne likwidacji skutkéw wojny polsko-niemieckiej z lat 1939-1945 
(The Potsdam Agreement of August 2, 1945. Legal Bases for the Liqui- 
dation of the Effects of the Polish-German War of 1939-1945), War- 
saw, PAX, 1960, pp. 630. 


Fifteen years ago, the Big Three met at Potsdam to deal with various 
and complex matters arising out of the cessation of hostilities in Europe 
and the German unconditional surrender. The issues which were on the 
agenda are not yet closed and the direct consequence of the decisions taken 
at Potsdam permeate the fabric of international relations in Europe and 
elsewhere. It is, therefore, quite natural and understandable that a scholarly 
exploration of the event presents great difficulties and that even a most 
conscientious and talented historian could hardly be in the position to 
give, under the present conditions, a full, objective and final picture of 
the Conference and its impact on international relations. 

To a historian it is a matter of most recent history. On the other hand, 
to an average man or woman, July 1945, seems to be very remote in time, 
and what happened then has been covered by an avalanche of later events. 
Herbert Feis is, therefore, perfectly right when he reminds his readers, 
“that these few months in the spring and summer of 1945 were crucial and 
that knowledge of what happened then is essential to an understanding of 
the present.” (p. V) His recent book, based upon the study of records of 
the Potsdam Conference being prepared by the Department of State 
for publication, the papers of Averell Harriman, Joseph Grew and James 
Byrnes, is the first comprehensive and very informative narrative on the 
preparation for the proceedings, decisions and consequences of the Potsdam 
Conference. 

It may be of special interest to the readers of The Polish Review td 
know that in the opinion of Mr. Feis, “if the affairs of any European coun- 
try ruled the Conference at Potsdam, it was those of Poland.” (p. 203) 
And, in one of the chapters dealing with the Polish problem he gets right 
to the core of the matter by saying: “Whether Poland emerged as a genuine- 
ly free and independent state would affect the balance of control in Cen- 
tral Europe, maybe in all Europe, maybe in all the world.” (p. 203) It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the author devotes five chapters and 49 pages 
(out of a total of 323) almost completely to Poland and that several other 
chapters are full of references to or considerations on Poland. 
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The future of Poland had been the subject of international parleys 
and decisions not only at Potsdam. At Teheran and Yalta the Big Three 
had decided to transfer to Russia the Polish Eastern Provinces, which rep- 
resented nearly one-half of Poland’s pre-war territory. Great Britain and 
the United States agreed at Yalta “that the Provisional Government 
which is now functioning in Poland should be reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad.” (p. 31) Finally, it was recognized at Yalta 
that “Poland must receive substantial accessions of territory in the North 
and the West.” (p. 82). 

As the eastern frontier of Poland had been definitely settled and a 
new “reorganized” Provisional Government of National Unity had been al- 
ready recognized by the West (which withdrew -its recognition of the 
London Government) there remained to be solved at Potsdam a more de- 
tailed definition of the “substantial accessions of territory in the North and 
- the West.” It became immediately obvious that it had been much easier 
for Britain and the United States to detach definitely from Poland the 
eastern half of her territory and to assign it to Russia than to award Po- 
land former German territories, which they regarded as a kind of com- 
pensation for the losses suffered by Poland in the East. In spite of this, 
the Department of State sustained at Potsdam “the principle that fair 
foresight, not force or diplomatic bargaining should determine the relo- 
cation of the national frontiers after the war was won.” The principle ap- 
peared to be important for the western frontier of Poland, irrelevant as 
to her eastern frontier. 

Great Britain and the United States were surprised at Potsdam by 
the Russian move which consisted in handing over to Polish administra- 
tion part of the Russian zone of occupation situated between the eastern 
Neisse and the western Neisse Rivers. They knew, however, that Russia 
insisted upon that frontier for Poland. Mr. Feis himself reports (p. 32) 
that already at Yalta the President and the Prime Minister were faced 
“by a claim for more by the Polish Provisional Government backed strongly 
by. Stalin and Molotov.” This report is inaccurate, insofar as at Yalta there 
was no representation of the Poles and the Provisional Government, del- 
iberately created and recognized by Russia shortly before the Yalta con- 
ference, was not recognized by the Western Powers and could not make 
any claim. As a matter of fact, Stalin played at Yalta the role of a genuine 
spokesman of the Polish people and, when necessary, used the “Polish” 
puppet government as a screen. On the other hand, Churchill and Roosevelt 
knew perfectly well that all Poles, without distinction—whether in Poland 
or in Great Britain or in the United States or elsewhere—were as strongly 
against the partition of Poland in favor of Russia as they were for the new 
frontier with Germany up to the western Neisse River. When President 
Roosevelt suggested that some Poles be invited to Yalta for discussion, 
the Russians were unable “to reach them by telephone.” At another stage 
of the Conference, however, when it suited the Russians, Molotov re- 
marked that “it was very difficult to discuss the Polish question without 
the participation of the Poles.” It is correct that at Yalta the extent of 
the Polish western accessions had not been clearly defined and that Great 
Britain and the United States opposed the inclusion of the territory be- 
tween the two Neisse Rivers. (The United States, in particular, tried to 
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reduce to a minimum the Polish accessions in the West.) Therefore, when 
they were faced at Potsdam with the accomplished fact of a Polish ad- 
ministration established in that region, they then tried to protest and 
based their point of view on various reasons and arguments. 

First of all, they made reservations because of the unilateral character 
of the Russian and Polish action and the lack of previous agreement be- 
tween the Big Three. Churchill further feared that British public opinion 
would hardly accept the amputation of about one-fifth of Germany (he 
cid not bother about the amputation of about one-half of Poland in the 
East!) The British were also against the withdrawal of that area from the 
authority and jurisdiction of the Control Council for Germany, which 
would have also meant its exclusion as a source of both reparations and 
supplies needed for Western Europe. A British memorandum on that 
question considered even a British and American reaction to the possible 
turning over by the Russians of the disputed territories to Poland without 
their consent and suggested, that in such a case—because of the reduced 
capacity of Germany as. a whole to pay reparations—the Russian share of 
reparations should be proportionately reduced. The “forced migration” 
of millions of Germans, which “could imperil the situation” in the British 
zone, was given as another reason. 

The connection between the extent of the Polish acquisitions in the 
West and the reparations expected from Germany became very clear when 
President Truman said during the discussion: “We don’t want to pay for 
Polish revenge;” (p. 232) and Secretary Byrnes told Molotov that the Soviet 
approval of the turning over to Poland of a large, productive German 
territory was one reason why he and the British were switching over to a 
different kind of reparations. 

The above mentioned British memorandum contained the statement 
that the Western Powers would not give their formal consent to the trans- 
fer to Polish administration of any part of Germany, except those that all, 
four controlling powers were prepared to allow Poland to acquire per- 
manently. After lengthy discussions and some slight Russian concessions 
in respect to German reparations and the peace treaty with Italy, all three 
participants decided unanimously to put under Polish administration the 
territories up to the western Neisse and not to consider them as part of 
the Soviet zone of occupation. Mr. Feis regards the last clause as the 
greatest American concession because, as he says, “despite all the formulas 
in the preamble, it meant the permanent detachment of this part of Ger- 
many-” (p. 260) 

Although the formation of a new Polish Government, which could 
be recognized also by Great Britain and the United States, had been al- 
ready an accomplished fact before the Potsdam Conference, the author 
rightly deals with the matter in detail in that part of his book which he 
calls, “The Time of Testing,” and which is devoted to the preparation for 
the Conference. The Hopkins-Stalin talks at the end of May, 1945, are 
very enlightening indeed. Not only had the West agreed, as it had been 
stipulated at Yalta, that the “government” established in Lublin by Russia 
would form the basis of the new one and should be enlarged only by the 
inclusion of a few other Poles from Poland and from abroad, but Hop- 
kins gave Stalin assurances on behalf of President Truman that the Presi- 
dent did not intend to name anyone to the Conference who was against 
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the Yalta decisions, even for consultation, or to have any agents of the 
London Government in Exile (still recognized by the United States at that 
time) whether inside or outside of Poland, involved in the new Provi- 
sional Government. (pp. 104-105) All this Stalin acknowledged as “very 
good news.” Hopkins obtained verbal assurances from Stalin that the Soviet 
government did not intend to interfere with Polish affairs, that it would 
not oppose the inclusion into the new Polish government of independent 
political elements and that it would see to it that the recognized Polish 
government would hold free elections and respect individual rights and 
liberties. These declarations Hopkins took at their face value without con- 
sidering how Russia could “see to it” that the Warsaw government held 
free elections and respected individual rights and liberties without inter- 
fering in Polish domestic affairs. In return, Hopkins agreed that only Poles 
who had accepted the Yalta accord were to be invited to consult with the 
Commission of Three—Harriman, Kerr and Molotov—that the Soviet 
government retained the right to dominate the outcome, and that if no 
accord were reached, the Red Army and the subservient Warsaw regime 
could continue to extend their control (all this without Russian interference! ) 
and, finally, that the existent Warsaw government was to have a dominant 
place in the makeup of the new one. 

It had been really very good news to Stalin that the United States 
and Great Britain had definitely abandoned the London Government and 
announced this to him even before reaching an agreement with Russia be- 
cause, as Mr. Feis correctly states, “Stalin was dead set against doing any- 
thing that may spare anyone association with the Government in London: 
he hated it and feared it and was determined to crush it out of existence.” 
(p. 109). He had in this respect a good helping hand from London and 
Washington. 

The author describes the efforts of both the American and the British 
governments to “reach a compromise accord clearing the way to the forma- 
tion of a Polish government, which all three parties could recognize .. . 
But, he notes, “a reflective reader, after following the outcome of their 
effort, may wonder if they were well-advised to do so. Either of two other 
courses might have saved more freedom for the Polish people: a fixed 
stance of opposition, backed by American and British armies in Europe, 
or a complete dissociation, after spoken protest, from the Soviet course 
in Poland.” (p. 38) 

The first alternative was out of the question. The Washington gov- 
ernment had been in a hurry to “bring the boys home,” to withdraw from 
Europe as many troops as possible, and to avoid any action that might cause 
the Soviet Union to delay its entry into the Pacific War; (p. 25) it was 
set to display confidence in Russian willingness to cooperate. It accepted 
as a fact that Eastern Europe was to be a Soviet sphere of influence and, 
was rather anxious to get rid of any entanglement with the affairs of 
that area (even those of Austria, although this tendency had changed a bit 
later on.) (p. 65) The Pentagon was concerned with Russian help against 
Japan and the Department of State tried to win Russia for close cooperation 
at the San Francisco Conference. Even Churchill’s plea not to disband 
or weaken Western military might in Europe before the settlement with 
Russia of all major problems proved to be of no avail. 

President Truman was well-informed on the success of the atom bomb 
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experiment before the Potsdam Conference started. He had been very 
much concerned whether to inform the Russians and, if so, how to do it. 
But he did not become more demanding towards the Russians, in spite of 
the certainty that America would have been able to defeat Russia with 
the new weapon. Mr. Feis observes that “the Americans at Potsdam either 
did not know how to use their command of this weapon effectively as a 
threat, or chose not to use it in that way.” (p. 179) 

Certainly, neither the Americans nor the British were at that time 
willing to go to war against Russia to save Eastern Europe from sub- 
jugation. Unfortunately, they did not understand that Russia was ex- 
hausted and unable to risk any armed conflict if she were faced with a 
choice—to yield or to fight. A unique tremendous opportunity had been 
lost by the West. 

The other alternative offered by Mr. Feis—i.e., for the United States 
and Britain to dissociate themselves from the Soviet course in Poland— 
could hardly be considered at that time. It would have meant an open 
rupture with the Soviet with all the possible or probable consequences 
and risks which the West was not willing to take. The author does not go 
deeper. He does not see, or at least does not say, that the basic blunder 
of Great Britain and the United States consisted in their handling of the 
fate of Poland, an allied country, as an object of power politics of the Big 
Three: in their full disregard of the wishes of the Polish nation as clearly 
and unequivocally expressed by the Polish Government-in-Exile and by 
all Polish underground authorities and political parties in Poland; in 
their unilateral decision to detach one-half of Poland against the protests 
of the Polish people and against its obvious interests; in their quite un- 
usual action in forming a government of an “independent Poland” through 
the efforts of three foreign diplomats who decided whom to consult, 
whom to recommend and whom to reject, and who knew that it was Stalin 
who in fact decided everything. It was this approach to the problem which 
inevitably doomed Poland. 

In summing up the results of the Conference, Mr. Feis expresses the 
opinion that “assent should have been refused to the extension of Polish 
administration beyond the eastern Neisse.” (p. 272) This conclusion seems 
to be in contradiction with the very interesting remarks the author made 
a few pages before, to the effect that had the Polish accession been restrict- 
ed to the eastern Neisse, the Russian zone would have been larger, heavier 
in coal, industry and land resources, and more populous. Poland would 
have been smaller, weaker and more dependent on Russia. And he says 
quite properly: “The way the situation has worked out up to now is one of 
those numberless instances in history which show how often results are 
different from anticipations.” (p. 268) 

There are some factual errors in this otherwise very valuable book— 
at least as far as Polish problems are concerned: 

In the spring of 1945, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk was not “the leading 
political figure” of the Polish Government in London. In November, 1944, 
he had been compelled to resign as Prime Minister because his very 
soft policy towards Russia was rejected by his own cabinet. After this 
resignation, a part of his Peasant Party defected and those who remained 
with him publicly declared their willingness to support the new govern- 
ment of his successor, the Socialist leader Tomasz Arciszewski, but actually 
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did the opposite, and Mikolajczyk was not even in touch with the new 
government. He was chosen by the British as their man of confidence, 
was induced to publicly accept the Yalta decisions and thus to make 
himself eligible for the Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity. Unable to grasp the true meaning of events, he joined that gov- 
ernment at the very time when his own representatives in the Polish 
underground had been tried in Moscow after being treacherously kidnaped, 
thus becoming instrumental in helping the takeover of the administra- 
tion of Poland by a Soviet puppet government. 

In the opinion of Mr. Feis, “the new government had been well- 
received by most Poles.” (p. 215). This was not so. Not only all Poles abroad 
but the overwhelming majority of the people in Poland were deeply shock- 
ed by that solution. In Poland, however, there was not enough political 
freedom to express this unequivocally and many had been misled by the 
arrival of Mikotajczyk, who was supposed to act with the consent of the 
London government. But neither he nor his British and American spon- 
sors disclosed that he acted against the policy of the London Government. 
The author further states that the Polish Government-in-Exile “had been 
bitter” (p. 321) about the turnover of Polish territory to Russia. This is 
much too mild a definition of the attitude and action of that Government, 
which vigorously and repeatedly protested in a most solemn manner against 
the Yalta decisions. © 

The Potsdam Papers of the Department of State, released after the 
printing of the book, contain many more details in respect to Poland, 
especially on the negotiations at Potsdam with the new government of 
Warsaw, as well as on the debates between the Poles. There also seems 
to be found among them some reports or memoranda written by Mikolajc- 
zyk for the British and the Americans. All these details could not be in- 
cluded by Mr. Feis in his narrative. However, they deserve a separate study 
which would be of particular interest from the Polish point of view. 

The Polish question, although perhaps the most difficult and most 
important, was but only one part of the German problem, and the Con- 
ference had actually to decide upon the future of Germany and to draft 
an agreed policy of the victorious powers towards Germany. This proved 
from the start to be a thorny task. If the “political principles” could have 
been quickly agreed upon—and nearly as quickly disregarded by all three 
participants—the “economic principles,” the “reparations” gave rise to a 
bitter debate, which in fact had shown how far apart the West and Russia 
had already been at the tifne. The dream of ruling Germany as a whole 
from the headquarters of the Control Council for Germany on behalf of 
the four occupying powers acting in harmony was shattered at Potsdam 
itself. However, it took some time before the Western Powers became 
willing to draw the inevitable conclusions. The delay in doing so proved 
to be costly and the lesson not yet a sufficient one. 





The legal side of the Potsdam declaration on Poland, in particular on 
her western frontier, is the subject of a thorough study published in Polish 
by A. Klafkowski, Professor of International Law at Poznafi University. 
Professor Klafkowski has been specializing in legal problems arising out 
of the new German-Polish boundary. 

The obvious purpose of the book is to prove that the Polish-German 
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frontier, as defined at Potsdam, is final under international law. With the 
view to atrive at this conclusion and to convince the reader—the Polish 
reader hardly needs such an elaborate study to be convinced—this author 
is mainly concerned with the thesis that the Potsdam Agreement is an 
international treaty binding all the participants; that it has been imple- 
mented in various ways, in particular, by the signing of peace treaties with 
Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Finland; that in respect to the 
new Polish-German frontier it has been implemented by Soviet Russia, Po- 
land and East Germany; that it has been inmplemented by the fact that 
the Control Council for Germany did not deal with the former German 
territories assigned by it to Poland, as it has been by domestic Polish legis- 
lation which incorporated the new acquisitions into the Polish State. More 
than that, agreements between Poland and East Germany confirmed and 
deliminated the new frontier. Klafkowski blames the Western Powers for 
having broken the Potsdam Agreement by forming the German Federal 
Republic and thus “forcing” the Soviet Union to establish the German 
Democratic Republic, and by preventing through their attitude and pol- 
icy the signing of a peace treaty with Germany. By way of political rather 
than legal reasoning he arrives at the conclusion that, at present, the Pots- 
dam expression, “Germany as a whole,’ must mean the two existing 
German states and that a peace treaty may be concluded only with both. 
But this seems to him quite unnecessary, at least insofar as the western 
frontier of Poland is concerned, because the implementation of the Pots- 
dam Agreement for the last fifteen years, especially by Russia, East 
Germany and Poland, is equivalent to a peace treaty with Germany. In 
fact, he argues that the Potsdam Agreement represents by its contents de- 
tailed preliminaries of a peace treaty, preliminaries which had finally 
decided many major problems usually dealt with in a peace treaty: ter- 
ritorial clauses, reparations, armaments limitations, and so on. 

Curiously enough, Professor Klafkowski does not even try to analyze 
the clause of the Potsdam Agreement which is regarded by the Germans 
and by the Governments of Great Britain and the United States 2s im- 
portant, namely, the statement that “the three heads of Government re- 
affirm their opinion that the final delimitation of the Western frontier 
of Poland should await the peace settlement” and, further on, that “The 
three heads of government agree, that pending the final determination of 
Poland’s Western frontier, the former German territories . . . shall be 
under the administration of the Polish state and for such purposes should 
not be considered as part of the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany.” 

Instead of dwelling so heavily upon far too many theoretical prob- 
lems connected with international treaties in general but having little to 
do with the western frontier of Poland, or with a number of indirect 
arguments that the Potsdam Agreement must be regarded as internationally 
binding, Professor Klafkowski should have given more attention to the 
wording of the declaration itself as well as to the political implications of 
the unanimous decision of the Big Three. There is hardly a serious dispute 
as to whether the decisions of the Potsdam Conference were binding on 
the participants or whether that agreement was an international agreement 
at all. There has been, however, a dispute as to the legal and political 
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meaning of the above quoted clause in respect to the western frontier of 
Poland. 

The Protocol of the Proceedings of the Conference uses in two conse- 
cutive sentences two terms, “final delimitation” and “final determination” 
of the new Polish-German frontier. Is there any difference between “del- 
imitation” and “determination?” 

The Oxford Dictionary explains that “delimit” means “to mark out or 
to define as a limit or boundary;” and “delimitation” is the “action of 
delimiting, determination of a limit or boundary, especially of the frontier 
of a territory;” and the Dictionary quotes as an example from Leed’s Mer- 
cury, 1884, the sentence, “the delimitation of the frontier of Turkistan and 
Kashgar.” The word “determine” means “to bound, limit, fix; to put an 
end or limit to; to come to an end,” but this meaning does not fit our 
case. Another meaning is, “to bring to an end a dispute, controversy or 
doubtful matter; to conclude; to settle; to decide.” “Determination” is the 
action of determining and especially “the determining of bounds or fixing 
of limits; delimitation, a fixing of the extent, position or identity.” We 
may see from the above that there is hardly a difference of substance be- 
tween the two expressions: it-is interesting to note that the Oxford dic- 
tionary explains “delimitation” by “determination” and vice versa. 

The Potsdam declaration uses the word “delimitation” in its first 
sentence, which is a positive one: the future peace treaty would have to 
delimit the new boundary and, without doubt, this means not a decision 
as to which territories have to be assigned to Poland but how im detasl 
is the new frontier to run. That the parties to the Potsdam Agreement 
did not delegate to the future peace negotiations, should there be any in 
the light of the unconditional surrender of Germany, the decisions as to 
which territories should be detached from Germany and incorporated into 
Poland follows from various facts and circumstances. 

First, the territories put under Polish administration were taken from 
the Russian zone of occupation. No Polish zone of occupation had been 
created or even envisioned. What, therefore, is the status of those ter- 
ritories under international law. A mandate? Certainly not. That is out 
of the question. A kind of temporary administration? This would be some- 
thing new and unknown. On whose behalf would it be and to whom 
in such a case would Poland be responsible for the administration of those 
territories? Therefore, it may be reasonably concluded that the Big Three 
had in mind only that the final tracing of the frontier was to be suspended 
until the peace treaty. 

Second, the Potsdam Agreement calls the territories put under the 
Polish administration “former German territories,” which cannot possibly 
be understood otherwise than that they ceased to be German and became 
Polish territories. 

Third, Part XII of the Potsdam Protocol on the “Orderly Transfer of 
German populations” contains a joint decision of the Big Three: “after 
having considered the question in all its aspects” that the transfer to Ger- 
many of German populations, remaining in Poland . . . will have to be 
undertaken,” and the Control Council in Germany had been entrusted with 
the examination of the time and rate at which further transfers could be 
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carried out. It would seem offensive to the parties to the Potsdam Agree- 
ment to assume that they decided to transfer millions of Germans tempora- 
rily, with the possibility or even probability of re-transferring them after 
the conclusion of a peace treaty. 

Fourth, Mr. Feis drew attention to the British memorandum which 
stated that the Western Powers were not to put under Polish administra- 
tion other German territories other than those which they were willing to 
assign to Poland permanently. With this in mind, and after a thorough 
debate, they agreed on the Oder-Western Neisse line against the counter- 
concessions of the Russians in matter of reparations and the peace treaty 
with Italy. This had been, therefore, a deliberate and final political decision 
and not a temporary tactical arrangement. Professor Klafkowski obviously 
minimizes the above aspects of the problem and takes too much trouble 
in dwelling upon the question of whether the Potsdam Agreement is bind- 
ing or not and, if so, how it should be legally classified as an international 
agreement. Although such an exercise in pure and often very doubtful 
legal theory may be of some interest to international lawyers, it seems to 
go much beyond the problem of the stability of the new Polish-German 
frontier, a problem of paramount concern to Professor Klafkowski. 

To prove the political and legal finality of the Potsdam frontier deci- 
sion in respect to Poland, it was certainly unnecessary to approve and to 
praise every Russian move towards the West—the German Federal Repub- 
lic, the Berlin question and all other European and even Far Eastern 
fields (Japan)—in the East-West dispute. Present-day Poland is sufficiently 
compelled to remain in the Soviet orbit, and a legal dissertation as far as 
it excuses these unwanted bonds seems quite superfluous. 


ZYGMUNT NAGORSKI, Sr. 
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